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HOOD’S ORPHANS. 


** And still let this beautiful truth be believed, 
That a blessing bestowed is a blessing received.” 
Critcucey Prince. 


By the premature death of Hood’s widow, which took place 
on 4th of December, his Two Orphans, @ Girl of about sixteen 
years of age, and a Boy about thirteen, are doubly orphaned: 
they are, also, left destitute of means for their education, and 

settlement in life, beyond some £25, accruing annually, as 
dividends, on the net amount of subscriptions for Hood’s family, 
which was invested in the funds. We cannot better describe 
the first steps which have been taken in behalf of these poor 
children, than in the words of “ Zhe Times,” whose statement 
has been copied, with generous alacrity, by the bulk of the Press. 


. “ We are sorry to learn that the children of thé late Thomas Hood are, in 
consequence of losing their last remaining parent, left entirely dependent upon 
their small fund, amounting, we believe, to about £800, collected by sub- 
scription, at the period of Mr. Hood’s death; the pension of £100, granted by 
Sir R. Peel, ceases with the decease of Mrs. H., who lived but a twelve- 
month to enjoy it. We believe that Lord John Russell has been applied to, 
by the friends of the family, to continue the pension to the children; but he 
has intimated his -inability to comply with the request, since the pen- 
sion becomes, by the death of Mrs. H., the property of the public.” 


Other appeals have doubtless been penned ; but, at the moment 
of writing this, we are only aware of a very able Leader in the 
“ Morning Herald,” in ce of the Pees -and of the 
following excellent address in.‘‘ The Sunday Times.” 


“It is with deep regret we hear of the death of Mrs. Hood. Too little 
is known of the wives and mothers of men of genius—of their endurances 
—their sufferings—of how much they have done to hold up the hopes, and 
encourage the energies, of the men who have enlightened the world. Of 
Hood we can speak from early remembrance; he was a gentle-natured, sickly, 

_ feature, when we first met him; with a spirit almost unsubduable. At 
_ length, the sword wore out the sheath. The weeks, months, years, of untiring 
_Wwatchfulness that Mrs. Hood experienced must be remembered in her 
_ @pitaph. The days are passing rapidly away when the man-slayer, and 

_ War-provoker, shall be the theme of the poet; and the hour is approaching 
___ when the tenderness, the truthfulness, the forbearance, of woman shall gain 

‘its true meed. Hood's children are now doubly orphans. We trust the 
nsion, small as it was, that, Mrs. Hood mined oer to them. 
is. be contrary to regulation, we feel assured the friends of literature will 
uffer ‘those to. pine in: obscurity-who were near and dear to the author 


The Song of the Shirt!” : 
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HOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Lord John Russell, we believe to be a feeling man; and 
we trust that, when we see a pension granted to a sister (of the 
late Dr. Leyden), in consideration of the literary merits of her 
brother, there will be no difficulty in continuing, or, granting 
de novo, a pension, in the right line, to the doubly Orphaned 
Infants of one of the most Philanthropic of Men—a Wit—a 
Poet—and a Benefactor of his kind! Though we had not the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, nor’ ever set our eyes upon his 
form, we honoured him, and all that belonged to him, and, on 
purchasing this Magazine, in May last, finding that his widow 
was not in its list for a monthly presentation-copy, we im- 
mediately placed her thereon, and transmitted the same regu- 
larly, through the kind agency of Mr. Moxon. 

One reason, besides that of the beauty of the composition, 
which induced us to open our December Number with The 
Elegiac Ode to Hood’s Memory was, that it might prove a pro- 
minent and consolatory testimony for the eye of Mrs. Hood ; 
but, before the Magazine reached her, she was no more! She 
was, as her Poet prophesied, in the following exquisite Stanzas 
—whichwe leave with the reader, as the most touching appeal, 
to his active sympathies, ‘for Hood’s Orphans, which the heart 
of man eould conceive, or language could put forth. 


TO A CHILD EMBRACING ITS MOTHER. 


Hage shy mother, little one . 
and clasp her nec a 
Hereafter she may have a ig 

Will kiss and clasp her neck in vain. 
Love thy mother, little one ! 
G her livi 
" Ail wae hack Tae sal for thee— 


Hereafter thou may'st shudder sighs . 
, re doa then hes the aioe see. 
eo Gaze upon her living eyes 
_. Press her lips the while they glow 
aie With fove that they halve cftent told 
a RED Hereafter thou ma in Woe, 
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SUCCESS. 


By tHe Autuor or “Tue Provost or Bruass,” “ Love's Sacriricr,” 
“Loox Berore You Lap,” &c. &c, 


Success is held but as another name for happiness—‘ Our 
being’s end and aim.” We commence life in a valley—fair but 
lofty hills surround’us on every side, each with its proper path 
conducting to its summits; and their attractions are as various as 
the moods of the climbing pilgrims who toil up their sides—one 
solicitous to gain the thickly shaded forest that promises seclu- 
sion and repose from all the outer world—another, the tall 
barren peak where he shall stand alone and feast his pride upon 
his: solitary eminence—this bent to reach the flowery garden 
that glows like mingled rainbows in the sun—that to attain the 
golden shrine which flings the same sun’s brightness back again 
as a superfluous offering to its glittering treasure house—and each, 
alike, believes that there alone, where his desires are straining, 
dwells. Happiness, the phantom goddess of his vows, and he 
woos Success to help him on his path, and lead his strug- 
gling steps to the yet unseen deity of whom she claims to 
‘be the ministering handmaid. Some, indeed, whom she had led 
far up the steep ascent, but to whose eyes, the light where Hap- 
pines is shrined, grew but more faint and distant, questioned 

r pretensions, and boldly taxed her with deceit; but their 

voices fell unheard or unheeded upon the bustling crowd below, 
and the jostling struggle still went on, while Happiness herself, 
hid all the time under some tuft of heart’s-ease at their feet, was 
crushed into the dust by the very steps that strained to find her 
on the mountain top! c : 

** Ned!” said Ralph Leslie, to a young fellow-clerk in a two- 
pair city counting house—‘ I have been caleulating the date of 
my old uncle in Jamaica, He must be near seventy-six! 
Don’t tell me any more of the unhealthiness of West India cli- 
mates—for my part, I do not believe people ever die there.” 

‘**You surely would not desire the death of so near a relative?” 
answered his companion gravely. 

. “* Oh, very farfrom me be such a heinous sin! I have not the 
smallest spite against him in the world. Indeed, if I hada 
_ handsome annuity depending on his life, instead of splendid 
_ €xpectations at his demise, I would remember him every night 
in my peers and that, I take it, is a great deal to say of an 
old fellow I never saw, and who never remits any thing more 
substantial than a letter of good advice,” 
_ * Well,” said Edward Staunton, with a sigh, “ Iam heir to 
nothing but my own exertions; yet if that East India writer- 
lip that once was promised me 33 
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4. HOODS MAGAZINE. 


« Ay, if that would come, it would form as pretty an Archi- 
median fulcrum to stir this sluggish world with, as ten or twenty 
thousand pounds from my old uncle—would not it 2” 

“It would indeed give me a promise of ‘ 

* A house full of rupees, and a body empty of liver,” inter- 
rupted Ralph, laughing heartily—‘ But think of Mary—pretty 
Mary-Gray! What would become of her?—I suppose you 
would not take her out with you to begin the world; and if 
you left her behind, I verily think I should make love to her 
myself; for I admire her so much, I am continually obliged to 
call up: severe thoughts of virtue and friendship to guard me 
from saying pretty things that might be dangerous to your 
sovereignty! Take my advice—marry at once. You have five 
hundred pounds beside your salary—Mary has enough to buy 
her wedding outfit; you can rent a three or four roomed bower 
very cheap in Walworth, and, with economy, even keep a little 
maid to open the door !” | 

*'You know my ideas of matrimony,” the other answered 

coldly. ‘To marry poor is to be poor for ever—increasing 
claims follow so closely on increasing means, that they absorb 
all like a sponge, and leave no prospeet of accumulation for 
future wants.” kt ) 
~ © You will die a miser, Ned, and: be buried in a shroud of 
cloth of gold! I ‘ll ‘be-sworn to it. Why, anybody can read 
your fate in the care with which you are nibbing and coaxing 
that old stump of a pen which any other man would have thrown 
away two days ago.” } 
- Thave felt the fetters of poverty,” Edward answered with a 
faint blush, ‘and must look to prudence and economy for my 
future success in life ;,but to any love of money for more than 
its just uses, I can as fearlessly plead ‘not guilty,’ as yourself. 
However,” he continued, in a lighter strain, as though willing 
to change a subject which was growing distasteful, “if you so 
warmly advocate improvident matches, why not follow your own 
prescription 2%" " s" ee: A ! 





: Pie, * Ralph answered carelessly, ‘because I have not yet 


found the woman; and next, because ny tastes are too refined 
‘for oN hee I could not endure to see my wife’s clothes 
‘draggled with mud; she must ride, and her appearance always do 


me honour; and then, if I'should be blessed with olive branthes, 


‘enough to have the nursery quite ‘out of ear-shot of the’ sitting 
ecess in fortune a that, and I ‘il an- 
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u with selfishness.”* =. 


Possibly, my dear fellow, but it strikes mé the principal dif. 


e, “If you tax ‘me with | 
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ference is, that you catch Love first, and then keep him shivering 
outside the door while Fortune furnishes the house—rather the 
more selfish of the two! However, let this news come from 
Jamaica, and you shall see then.” 

‘¢ And Jet me but gain my footing on the wealthy soil of the 
east, and Love shall own that Fortune’s furniture was well worth 
waiting for.” 

Well, let us to dinner, and [ ‘ll drink to your success.” 

“And I to yours as freely.” 

Whether the draught had a magic in it which wrought out 
the fulfilment of the wish, or whether the result was to be 
attributed only to one of those coincidences which occasionally 
startle the monotony of clock-work life, history affords no clue ; 
but within a week of that day the sighed-for writership was pre- 
sented to young Staunton; and the very next West India 
mail told Leslie that he had exchanged a distant and historical 
uncle for a present and actual twenty thousand pounds. Success 
held out her hand to the two young adventurers,—eagerly they 
grasped jit, and sprang bounding up the steep hill-side ; having, 
first, no less eagerly sprung down the narrow, winding, double 
flight of\stairs from the dark counting-house in Austin Friars, 
never again to mount them. 

. Ralph Leslie, with the rapid decision of his energetic. charac- 
ter, proceeded at once to connect himself as junior partner with 
a rising mercantile establishment; and Edward Staunton, as 
decided, but more slow, deliberately and thoughtfully to make 
his preparations for that distant land, which was in those days a 
very Sinbad’s mine to those whose happy fortune wafted them 
tothe favoured spot. 

. But we have spoken of a third—of Mary Gray; and what 
did she meanwhile? Mary was a light-hearted girl—a spoiled 
and only child. It might be she had more of character beneath. 
than showed upon the surface; for that, so rarely was a rough- 
ening breath permitted to disturb it, seemed like some pleasant 
water that had no other occupation thah to lie in peaceful 
beauty and sparkle in: the sunlight. Edward Staunton. she 
loved sincerely, or.she believed she did so; for, at. seventeen, the 
heart has little skill.in distinguishing its delusions from its 
_ éalities. He was the first man who had paid her the: tribute 
most delightful to woman and to. youth, and she was proud of 
her conque:t, though his sedate and earnest character almost 
ired her with a kind of -fear.. Yet, for her, his serious 
thoughtful brow would always smooth itself to smiles; a dor- 
-mant playfulness and wit would sparkle in his conversation, as 
_ for her he poured forth unsuspected stores of various knowledge 
' hay, poetry itself would flash and kindle from the depths of 
_ a bosom, cold in show to the outer world; but of whose hidden 
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secrets she d the electric key, whose touch, could wake 
up all the chain of feeling. Bro cha 
It was a painful parting when young Staunton took his final 


leave. Tears flowed freely on both sides ; vows, such as lovers 
only breathe, were exchanged and ratified ; a most methodical 
system of correspondence was arranged—sun, moon, and stars, 
were to be eben on at appointed hours, that the eyes of both 
might meet on the same object ; in short, all the pretty fancies, 
in which ing lovers endeavour to find consolation, were 
called in aid to mitigate their mutual grief. 

Fortunately, however, the most painful, as well as the most 
blissful, moments find at last theirclose. ‘he parting was taken, 
the vessel sailed, and the sobbing girl retired to her seclusion, to 

re day after day over the well-known map, measure imagined 

istances, and trace, in fancy, the receding ship upon its tedious 
course. Leslie; too, was kind, most kind; he seemed to feel 
himself a sort of guardian over the treasure his friend had left 
behind ;: and from the engrossing claims of business, in which 
he now grew daily more and more deeply immersed, he still 
found hours which he could snatch to pass with the lonely girl 
in pleasant talk about the distant wanderer.. Friendship and 
love are but two dialects of the same language, and, their. 
affections being centred in one common object, they understood 
each other well, and never wearied of their theme. 

And then began the calculations of how soon a letter might 
arrive ; and, as though happy circumstances lent feathers to 
love’s ana? even before the earliest day at which hope dared 
to point, the letter .came—and such a letter! Glowing with 
the energy of excited youth, it told of strange and glorious 
scenes which grew almost realities under the graphic pen, 
while every line woke some new touch of love, which, like a 
— thread, was woven: through all the tissue, and sparkled 

at every turn. Read, and re-read, and then read through 
again, and treasured next her heart, and shown, in happy con- 
scious pride, to the few privileged intimates to whom a lovin 
girl confides the secrets of her inmost bosom, use had well nigh 
worn it into fragments before the next arrived. _ 
' True:to the earliest: day the next one came, as rich in love, 
that was not in the first; the dim dawnings of visions of wealth, 
money calculations, and jostlings of lacs and crores of rupees, 


















And though these diverging rays all tended to one common 


centre in her pretty self, their ultimate revers ap- 
_over them, grudging the space they filled in the too limited 
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sheet of paper, and hurried on to the far sweeter lines that only 
talked of constancy, affection, hearts, and homes, 

How sweet, how interesting, is the contemplation of three 
such opening careers: their earliest flowers—affection, friend- 
ship, earnestness, and truth. Who would notcry “ good speed” 
to them upon their road? Who would not pray that success 
without a cloud might crown their honest hopes and undertak- 
ings? Be satisfied; thy prayer heard and granted; and success 
to their hope’s fulness waits upon their course. | 

* * * * k 
Two years have passed, and still those Indian letters come as 
constant as the mail. Yet, they are changed from what they 
used to be, as different as the face of manhood is from that of 
outh ; and their gradations of transition have been almost as 
imperceptible. They are still ardent, powerful, impetuous; 
but it is the ardour of ambition, the power of matured intellect, 
the impetuosity of energetic will, accustomed to combat and 
subdue all opposition. Love, too, still is there; but, instead of 
the pervading theme, it now appears an afterthought, a sort of 
postscript—a something that had been forgotten in the press of 
more important matter. Its language, too, seems strained and 
unspontaneous ; it is no longer the outpouring of an overflow- 
ing heart ; it appears a suggestion of the mind—a duty which 
had nearly been overlooked, but which must not be for- 
gotten. | | 
» “T-should think it is in this style men correspond with their 
wives after twenty years of marriage,” said Mary, carelessly 
throwing the letter down, after skimming its contents with a 
cold and careless eye. 
.» Upon my word, I begin to suspect Staunton has a vague 
impression that he married you before he quitted England,” 
_ aid’ a handsome, bold-looking young man by her side, taking 
up and beginning to read the letter; ‘and he considers you 
are sitting at home, another good-wife Penelope, waiting till the 
hight of his august countenance shall again shine upon you.” 
_\)) A-slight laugh was Mary’s only reply ; hut there was a tone 
of bitterness in it that sounded jarringly. 
‘© It is intolerable,” the speaker continued, more warmly, ‘‘ to 
find him so cold and apathetic in his happiness, when the claims 
fa boyish friendship, and consideration for those fancied rights 
he wears so cavalierly, have been allowed to crush and strangle 
_ the earliest affections of another heart, which has well nigh 
destroyed its youthful energy in struggles with a. passion it 
eannot conquer, and in sacrifices to an ideal virtue that soars 
beyond its reach.” 
ie hung down her head, and her cheeks flushed crimson, 
' her unconscious fingers first played-with, and then tore 
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fragment after fragment from the letter, herself alive to nothing 
but the burning look which she felt the eyes of Leslie fastened 
on her. 

Yes, it was Leslie; two sunny years, a pupil in prosperity’s 
gay school—two years, emboldened by unvarying success in 
every attempted project—and every innate selfishness by two 
years hardened with habitual gratification. And Mary, too— 
the gay, light-hearted Mary—had been te along by the same 
glittering current; an unexpected legacy had raised her to, a 
wealthy heiress in the world’s gossip estimation. She had with- 
drawn from her seclusion, and, mixing with society, had learned 
its heartless levity of tone.. She could, now, lightly jest with 
feelings which had once appeared most sacred—could affect a 
self-commiseration, and give a shrug and a melancholy arch of 
the brow at any reference to her early, and, as she now often 
heard it described, her thoughtless engagement. 

Happy, perhaps, could she have stopped at this! but the 
young ardent heart, with its vast capacity for joy, cannot long 
endure the blank vacuity of tranquil indifference; and Mar 
learned to love, not with the calm affection of her first girlish 
attachment, but with the deep, the absorbing, devotion of a 
woman’s soul. Slowly, imperceptibly, unsuspected, the passion 
rose and grew, as, in the frank familiarity of friendship, she 
became the confidant of Leslie’s bold and daring plans—(and 
what is calculated like boldness and daring to win a. gentle 
woman’s admiration ?)—as she heard from every lip the praises 
of his dexterity and skill—and as she saw him the courted and 
admired of those, whose wealth and station at present placed 
them far above him, but who recognized, in the talents and 
energy of the young man, a power no opposition could subdue, 
but which would — raise him to their level, for friendship 
or for hostility. She saw, she listened, she admired; but she 
guessed not that she loved, till Leslie’s impatience tore away 
the filmy screen which had been kept before the eyes of both. 
The contest was an unequalone. On the’one side, a lover long 
absent, distant, cold, apparently almost estranged ; on the other, 
one present, t, passionate, impatient, and in whose behalf 
‘her own heart pleaded in whispers more powerful than 
even his own burning words. It was scarcely a struggle—all 
impulses drew in one direction—and her lip faintly confirmed 
the decision of her heart. Her lover's eagerness left her now - 
‘no: leisure for reflection; a month reeled away in the. intoxi- 

of love’s.r us dreams, and, at its end, Ralph Leslie 
called —his ’s betrothed:and plighted Mary Gray— 








his wife ! a athaiie aa ; 
_ The wedding-tour was long and joyous; and, at their return, 


with an Indian post- 
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mark, which had for some weeks been waiting her arrival. She 

grew a little paler, and her hand trembled slightly, as she slowly, 

and, as it seemed, reluctantly, broke the seal; but she started, 

and her brow contracted with an expression of acute pain, as 

| she hurriedly ran through the contents. They were: indeed 

if unexpected. The letter began with a burst of triumph. A 

: great effort for the advancement of his fortune, which for the 

‘ last twelve months had called forth every energy of Edward 

Staunton’s vigorous mind, and absorbed his every thought, had 

been at last successful. While the struggle was in progress, he 

would give no hint of it, for fear of disappointment; but now it 

was achieved—now that wealth was flowing in upon him—every 

motive for reserve was removed—and those long months of re- 

straint were to be compensated by the free outpoutings of his full 

heart’s happiness. He was again, at once, the Edward Staunton 

of former years. Love, like a stream pent up and suddenly 

undammed, swept before it all meaner matters in its tumultuous 

course. The secret of his affected reserve was confessed, and 

he revelled in enjoyment of the surprise, of the delight, of her 

for whom those toils had been endured, and who was now 

invited to share their fruits. Yes, now with pride he could— 

now with confidence he did—call on his Mary to fulfil her early 

vows, and realize the dream whose brightness had been the 
beacon by which he had steered his difficult course. 

As she read, Mary could scarcely breathe. A pang, the 
keenest she had ever felt, shot through her heart. It was not 
repentance ; even had she possessed the power, she would not 
have called back one tittle of the love she had bestowed upon 
her husband ; but it was grief, deep, self-reproachful, grief, for 
his rival—so cruelly deceived, so undeservedly forsaken. 

Leslie meanwhile, with a knitted brow and a compressed lip, 
stood watching her emotion. At last, snatching up the letter, 
which had fallen from her hand, he read it through. There 
was something strangely jarring and discordant in his loud 

__-laugh, as he laid it down again, exclaiming— 
_ -»€So, old Prudence; you outwitted yourself! Men who have 
|| OMce.a treasure in their hand should keep a better watch upon 
\\ it! The bird does not sit waiting on the tree while you go 
home to make a cage for it.” Then, perceiving that tears were 
‘Stealing down his wife’s cheeks, he checked himself, and in an 
altered tone, said— 7 | | 
» “Mary, I can be jealous—do not let me think I can have 
i shall go out for an hour. When I return, let me 
find you as you woke this morning; and, as you value our 
_ mutual happiness, let no reference hereafter to this, or to its 
Writer, revive the feelings the last ten minutes have called 
_ forth.” And, as he spoke, he tore the letter in fragments, and 
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flung it in the grate with a degree of violence which made 
Mary’s heart feel sick and trembling. 

hen he was gone, her clasped hands sank upon her knee, 
and she sat, lost in terrifying theughts, which painted a possible 
future too frightful for contemplation. That letter must be 
answered, too; but how? She tried, and tried in vain, to 
frame some form of ‘words in which the intelligence she had to 
tell could be least painfully communicated, She tortured her 
thoughts for expressions which, while evincing sympathy and 
regard, should yet leave her justified in the transfer of her 
affections, and trench no jot upon the devoted love she bore, and 
determined to avow, for her husband. But the task proved too 
difficult, and-was at length abandoned in despair. ‘There was 
no pressing haste. The post was gone which should have car- 
ried Staunton an answer to his letter, and, before another should 
— there would be time enough to study the reply. 

hile she was still struggling under the pressure of conflicting 
doubts and resolutions, Leslie returned; when, recalling the warn- 
ing——almost the threat—-she had received, Mary sprang up with 
smiles to meet him. But the effort was too sudden—she was 
too unprepared—and she felt that the smiles were forced, the 
cheerfulness ill-acted ; and she shrank back abashed, as she per- 
ceived her husband, with a grave, critical, scrutinizing eye, 
watched every movement, weighed every expression, and, at the 
end, turned away cold and dissatisfied. | 

From that moment, Mary felt herself an object of suspicion ; 

and the consciousness of this, lying like a weight on the buoyancy 
of spirits she made a constant effort to assume, gave an artifi- 


- ciality to her manner which Leslie watched and marked with 


evident distrust. Had she dared yield to it, a day .or two of 
— melancholy would probably have relieved her heart 
all. its»heaviness; but the exacting eye of her husband 
seemed never to quit her face, nor to allow it a moment of natu- 
ral repose.» Nay, as even the gaiety which for his sake it assumed 
questi and suspicious to him, he would seek to test 
its sincerity by sudden speeches of contempt, or even of ground- 
less slander, against the absent Staunton, then turn and fix: his 
keen quick eyes upon her, to watch for the effeet his words pro- 
duced, and \see ifany tell-tale blush, or flash of angry resent- 
ment, tose, to betray a lingering interest in her former lover still 
lurking in her heart. prot’ AW rLeud § | 
If they had sinned, their punishment—a bitter one—already 
was begun! © The devil, Jealousy, had:entered into Leslie's 
bosom, and ee ae the meatit fed on,”"—and Mary, 
poor’ !—the avenger’s self might have viewed with com 
sion the daily, hourly, torture:to which she was subjected, |» ‘The 
dark hours-of the night, while her husband slept, saw her 
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pillow soaked with tears, and his daily absences were seized with 
eagerness for the indulgence of the luxury of griefs ; while, as 
the time of his return approached, she dried, with terror, her 
inflamed eyes, and strove to efface the traces of sorrow from a 
countenance which was permitted nothing but its artificial 
smniles. 

Every day, now, the composition of the procrastinated letter 
increased in difficulty, till another post departed with the task 
still unaccomplished, although another letter from Staunton had 
meanwhile arrived—if possible, more joyous, more: confidant, 
more wildly revelling in the contemplation of coming bliss, than 
even its predecessor. Leslie was from home when it came. He 
suddenly returned; the letter was still in her hand—some bitter 
tears had already blotted the paper, when she heard his step. 
With instinctive terror, she thrust the letter into the first conceal- 
ment that offered itself; but the door was already open—Leslie 
saw the movement—sprang forward, and snatched the crumpled 


sheet from its hiding place. He glanced at the writing—recog- 


nized the character—and, dashing it on the floor with a fearful 


‘oath, ground it with his heel, while his face swelled and crim- 


soned with rage; and then, without a word, rushed from the 
room and from the house. Poor, poor Mary! 

It seemed as though one only further punishment was now in 
store ; and that, in its anticipated suffering, appeared most ter- 
rible of all. Staunton’s next letter would bring his knowledge 
of the double falsehood by which his blossoming hopes were so 
unexpectedly and for ever blasted. Busy imagination tried to 
anticipate its contents, and fancy penned a hundred, for the 
dreaded one. Now, it was mad with rage—now, heartbroken in 
despondency ; now, it breathed forth curses from a wounded 
soul’s dark depths; now, tender still in its reproaches, painted 
the bliss of former days, and asked, for what those pure and holy 
vows had been renounced? and Mary’s heart echoed, ‘for 


_ what?” as she glanced timidly towards her husband’s dark, 
 \, Fepelling brow. Yet, still—oh strange infatuation of fond 
_ woman’s clinging nature !—still she loved him, 
_ As the time drew nigh at which the anticipated letter might 
be expected, suspense grew into torture. He 
- on the watch,,and the postman’s familiar knock startled from 


er ear seemed ever 


her cheek the slight tinge of colour it still retained, and sent the 
rushing blood back to her labouring heart, while her husband 


_ fixed his piercing eyes upon her; and, as he gnawed his lip with 


rage, read, on her ashy face, the tumults of her soul. 


- The Indian Mail was in, and yet no letter had .arrived. No 
| letter ever came—imagination was left to her own devices— 
- Edward Staunton never wrote again. 

3 s ™ * ~ 


* ~ 
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Eleven long, tedious, years have passed, and, in a room, gor- 
geous with all that wealth can minister to pride, sits one, whose 
pale, thin, cheek, and vacant eye, reveal that there are sufferings 
which wealth is powerless to soothe, and on the barren desert of 
whose burning sands the showers of fortune fall but as a 
mockery. It is the mistress of the mansion—Leslie’s wife. 
Still young in years, the colour of youth has fled from her 
cheek, and its bloom from her heart. The body’s and the 
spirit’s sickness have preyed on both, and, like a delicate flower 
in an ungenialatmusphere, she is slowly fading to decay. 

And where, meanwhile, is the love which wooed, and won, and 
vowed to cherish her? Still it exists, in a mvody, fitful passion 
—exists to be the curse and punishment of him who bears i1t— 
lives to supply the principle of life to every jealous doubt— 
with torturing perverseness to see, in the enfeebled, wasting 
frame, only the workings of a late and-vain repentance ; and to 
perceive in every sigh which debility and sickness wring from the 
sufferer’s bosom, the breath of combated but unsubdued regrets 
over its first and desecrated affections. Yes, love in that un- 
healthy hectic, still survives, now bursting forth in passionate 
transports of remorse and bitter self-upbraidings, that terrify 
and shock the feeble invalid; and now, as the jealous demon 
again drivesin his venomed fang, gnashing in sullen silence over 
the gloomy picture of its imagined wrongs. Strange, oh how 
strange and terrible aretribution for one act of falselhiood—how 
rank a crop for one unhallowed seed to have produced! And 
these two loved each other, and Fortune had heaped on them 
every gift which her rich treasury afforded—all to be poisoned, 
all cankered and destroyed, by the one plague-spot of the heart 
within! Poor Mary! 

She did not sit alone. A boy, afine, bright, noble, boy, of, it 
appeared, some *ten years old, sat at her feet, and strove to 
interest her in a folio of drawings he held on his knee; > but the 
mother’s eye was only fixed on him, and her thin fingers 
smoothed down his wavy hair. He was her only one, and she 
had brought him up with more, if such:could be, than even a 
mother’s care and love ; and now she thought upon the day, not 


distant, when a mother’s love and care no longer should watch | 


over him. HH saw the large tear tremble in her eye, and, spring- 
ing to his feet, he clung about her néck with a passion of 
tenderness more like a lover's than a child’s in its intenseness. 


At that moment, his father’s foot was heard upon the stairs, and, 


as the boy turned his head, his youthful brow grew suddenly 
contracted and his look flashed anger and defiance. The mother 


saw the glance, and, drawing him towards her, looked in his face 


> 


sank languidly upon her shoulder, and his tears mingled 


with. snubs, spretnre\/eseplenteppexprescion, tiet:bik 
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with her own. But the footstep passed the door, and its sound 
died away faintly in the distance. 

In a few minutes, another step approached; the door was 
opened, and a servant announced that a gentleman, who would 
give no card nor name, desired to speak with Mrs. Leslie. Be- 
fore she could reply, the visitor, who had followed close upon 
the servant’s steps, stood in the room. 

He seemed at about the middle period of life, though the 
broad massive forehead, already wrinkled with lines of thought, 
the thinly scattered hair upon the temples, and the grave self- 
possessed quiet of his carriage, might have suggested more years 
than he had actually passed. He stood for a few moments 
motionless, his cold steady gaze fixed on the mother and her 
child. At length, with a slight inclination of the head— 

‘Mrs. Leslie,” he said—and it seemed as though a strong effort 
was required to speak the name. 

Mary had at first looked inquiringly into his face, endeavour- 
ing to trace some formerly familiar features there—but, at the 
sound of his voice, the blood rushed tingling to her very brow, 
painting over, and concealing for the moment, the pallid hue of 
sickness which had reigned there so long. 

‘Tt is somewhat late,” the stranger continued, with a cold 
sarcastic smile, ‘to offer my congratulations on your marriage, 
though it is the earliest opportunity my fortune has allowed 
me.” | 

Long ere he had ended, the flush had passed away from 
Mary’s cheek, and left a deadly paleness there; while the boy, 

| conscious that something was amiss, and yet uncertain what, 
_ Stepped forward and confronted the intruder, with a half-threaten- 
_ | ing, half-inquiring, air, that seemed to say he was his mother’s 
champion, and ready to resent any offence to her. 

* Stand back, boy!” said the stranger, laying his hand upon 
his shoulder, and quietly, yet with a force the child was unable 
to resist, moving him aside, while the mother, catching her 
darling’s hand, and drawing him to her, wound her arm closely 
round him,.‘‘ 1 am an older friend than you, and must not be 
iiterfered with. I have waited for this hour more years than 
_ you have lived. Through toils, through successes, through 
_ honours, through wealth, the beacon where my view was always 
fixed was this bright hour, when, with my own eyes, I should 
witness the joys of a union, which I knew had been as. happy in its 
_ fruits as it was delicate and honourable in its origin ard progress. 
| The long hope of eleven years must not be"scanted now in its 
| enjoyments. Mary Leslie, again, 1 congratulate you on your 
- Marriage!” | 
“** Edward,” Mary at last faintly gasped, “ you were once 
| generous. TI have not strength for this—I am unprepared—ill, 


— 
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very ill. I will not ask a to spare me, for I have wronged 
you beyond all power of reparation—but I will ask you to 
spare yourself the reproaches your better nature will prepare for 
you, when, in a few short weeks, you will, too late, regret your 
triumph over such a poor weak wreck as this.” And as she 
spoke, she extended towards him the thin skeleton hand which 
seemed almost transparent to the light. 

It appeared as hough the reality of her condition, now, 
first, and with the force of a lightning stroke, flashed upon 
Edward Staunton’s eyes, blinded before by passion; and, with 
the perception, came one of those reactions, as sudden and vio- 
lent, to which intense natures are so often subject. A thrill of 
horror shot through him, which seemed to paralyse his heart; 
and sinking on his knees before her, and emehing that thin 
hand in his, while the burning tears fell fast upon it, he buried 
his face, and cried— 

** Mary, Mary! do not hate me for this brutality. Forgive 
me—say that you forgive me!” 

‘It is I who have to sue for pardon,” she answered faintly. 
“It has ever been the prayer of my life, though I dared not 
hope it would be ted; to live till I obtained that pardon 
from your lips. Half my prayer is ted—the opportunit 
has arrived—will you use it ? ward Staunton—can you, will 
you say that you forgive me?” 

‘Yes! as I hope to be forgiven,” Staunton replied, springing 
to his feet, and solemnly for his clasped hands to Heaven. 

‘* Bless you for it,” Mary ee eee ** bless you!” 

The next moment, a faint cry broke from her lips, and, turn- 
ing in the direction of her eye, Staunton beheld Ralph Leslie 
standing in the doorway. The eyes of jealousy never grow 
ae. f one Leshie, in a knew the man he 

supplan oo: e did not speak, but the 
cadaverous paleness of his cheek, the trembling of his ulver- 
ing lip, and the wild re | of his eye, bespoke the gathering 
of a fearful storm within. But Staunton, with prompt decision, 
eager to save the feeble sufferer from the explosion, approached 
his former friend, and, with a firm and powerful hand, grasping 
his arm, led him from out the chamber. 

** Take me where we may speak in privacy,” he said, in a low 
voice ; and, with a passive obedience, unaccountable to himself, 
Leslie led the way to a distant room and closed the door. 
Voices were for some time heard,—the one, vehement and loud ; 
the other, calm, tmeasured, and col By degrees, both | 
sank to the ‘Tevel tone, and, when the door opened again, 
Staunton’s departing words were— ! . rie 
* She is dying, Leslie! Let those words knell unceasingly 


; 
> 


you have made atonement to a heart which you 
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have*broken, but which loves you still. She is dying! Your 
opportunity is short—use it at once. In a few weeks I shall 
return to ies but even in that short time I may find. you 
alone. Oh, use the interval! Store up in it a fund of happier 
recollections than the past can furnish, to dwell with you when 
they alone shall share your solitude. You have the power, and 

ou alone, to shed agleam of sunshine, even yet, over the closing 
a. of her short sad day. Do that, and I will pardon all my 
own deep injuries, for, Leslie, she is dying!” 

He turned and left the house, but his words still clung, rever- 
brating round the walls—‘‘she is dying!” Leslie paced rest- 
lessly up and down the room: a new and terrible peepee 
appeared to open on him, and he strove in vain to close his eyes 
against it. Staunton, too, he had seen, had touched; yes, he had 
spoken with this terror that had hung like a dark pall over his 
married life; and, with the tangible reality, the ideal spectre had 
seemed to vanish. The fearful words alone remained—‘“ she is 
dying! your opportunity is short, use it at once!” With a 
slow and humbled step, he turned to his wife’s chamber: the 
child was dismissed with a kiss, whose affectionate gentleness 
surprised him, and the door was locked. 

All the night through, the light burned in that room, and 
voices, soft low voices, were heard within. The morning broke 
upon the husband and the wife still locked in one another's 
arms, hand clasped in hand, her head reclining on his bosom. 
Much. had been told, much pardoned, much repented. Con- 
fidence, pure and perfect confidence, too long witheld, had been 
Bbstowed at last; and, as the clouds cleared from the heavy sky, 
a gleam of sunlight did shine upon the closing day. 

ion soundly, still, she sleeps! He fears to stir, lest the slight 
motion should disturb her slumber. He need not fear: profound 
is that sleep.. The head that weighs so heavily upon his breast 
will never raise itself again! 


THE DREAMER. 
_ BY THE WRITER oF “ THE ELEGLAC ODE TO THE MEMORY OF THOMAS HOOD.” 
Not in the laughing bowers, | 

Where, by green-twining arms, a pleasant shade, 
At summer-noon, is made; — 

And where swift-footed hours 

_ Steal the rich breath of the enamour’d flowers; 

_ Dream I—nor where the golden glories be, 

At sunset, paving o’er the flowing sea, 

- And, to pure eyes, the faculty is lent 

To trace, from earth to heaven, the smooth ascent. 
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Not on the couch of ease, 

With all appliances of joy at hand ; 

Soft light, sweet fragrance, beauty at command, 
Viands that might a god-like palate please, 
And music’s soul-creative ecstasies ; 

Dream I—nor gloating o’er a wide estate, 

Till the full Taiocenelaaass heart, elate, 

Well satisfied with bliss of mortal birth, 

Sighs for an immortality on earth: 


But where the incessant din 

Of iron hands, and roar of brazen throats, 

Join their unmingling notes ; 

While the long Summer light is pouring in, 
Till day is done and darkness doth begin ; 
Dream I—or in the corner where | lie, 

On winter nights, just cover'd from the sky ; 
Such is my fate, and, barren as it seem, 

Yet, thou blind soulless scorner! yet, 1 dream. 


And, yet, I dream— 

Dream what, were man more just, I might have been! 
_How strong, how fair, how kindly, and serene, 
Glowing of heart and glorious of mien, 

The conscious crown to nature’s blissful scene ; 

In just and equal brotherhood, to glean 

Joys, by participation, made more keen: 

Such is my dream. : 


And, yet, I dream— | 

I, the despis’d of fortune, lift mine eye, . 
Bright with the lustre of integrity, 

In unappealing wretchedness on igh, 
And the last rage of destiny defy ; 
Resolv’d, alone to live, alone to die, 
Nor swell the tide of human misery. 


And, yet, I dream— f pe 
Dream of a sleep where dreams no more shall come ; 
My last, my first, my only welcome, home ! 


Rest, unbeheld since life’s beginni 
Sole remnant of my glori s heri 
Unalienable, I shall find thee yet, __ 
_ And, in thy calm embrace, the past forget ! 
ThusdolI dream, .. 
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OH, CANCEL THE PAST. 


On, cancel the Past! be its story untold ; 

The cares, and the griefs, and the terrors of old. 

Let us stand, like the oak-tree, whose strength can defy 
The rage of the winds, and the storms of the sky. 


What though our first visions are vanish’d and fled, 
Like last summer’s roses, long scatter’d and dead ; 

» Repine not, but gaze on the fast-coming May, 
When roses shall blossom, as lovely as they. 


For joy let us struggle! Yes, joy should be ours, 

- While heaven giveth sunshine, and earth yieldeth flowers— 
Though lowly—not humbled! for nought should destroy 
The sense of our birthright, our title of joy. 


for why, were we born without knowledge or will ? 
What purpose to answer, what scheme to fulfil ? 
Hark! the voice of the Past, in an accent of scorn, 
Replies—“ To disaster and pain, ye are born.” 


‘But Nature proclaims, with her sweet thrilling voice, 
Her will and intention that all should rejoice ; 

. And Humanity’s triumph shall greet us, at last, 
. And reason and justice shall cancel the past. | 

E. L. E. 






ee THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


| «© We stated, in our last number, when introducing an article 
| from a correspondent, that, since our advocacy of the good 
1 - eause of Scholastic Incorporation, our table has been covered 
with letters, pamphlets, ‘and other documents, on the important 
| subject now in course of agitation, amongst a numerous body 
- of The Scholastic Profession. During the current month, 


; 


eX 





ance.‘ ‘They evince,’ moreover, a most extraordinary unity of 

> design and'‘argument, and prove, in the most satisfactory 

> manner, the desirableness of such‘an Institution as The College 

i. Preceptors, and its paramount claims to the: tion of 
Legislature 






the Leg ‘in the immediate grant, to these applicants, of a 
ee ep eenee: We are, im fact, if possible, more 
> than ever convinced, that, amongst the many schemes of reform 

_ and social amelioration, which this reforming age has evolved, 
Ff Jam. 1847—nNo 1. VOL. VIL c 
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> these ‘communications have increased in number and import- 
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none deserves to occupy a greater share of the considtration 
and promotion of the philanthropist, than that now before the 
country, which proposes to place the profession of the private 
schoolmaster on ar ized, and, therefore, a more respectable 
footing. , 

We deduce from this unity of design and argument, so 
strongly testified by our correspondents, the inference, that the 
sense of the evils they complain of, and seek to remedy, pre- 
ceded, by a long ee of time,-in the minds of the advocates 
of this measure, the public expression thus given to.it: this is 
important; for whén men, from different quarters,speak out 
strongly the same -unequivoeal language, we perceive, that 
there has-been individual examination of the question in all its 
bearings, and that there was needéd (as has been shewn to be 
the case), but a slight impulse to give the many the voice of 
one. We,).also, uce another truth, viz., that this unity 1s 
a certain proof of the vastness of the injury which infatuation, 
blindness, ignorance, and a bigoted clinging, even to wrong, 
have emg in the vital question of Education, where all 
should be, and might be,..order, expansion, and light. 

It is not-an uninteresting ore to reflect upon the 
origin, and gradual steps, by which the private school system 
has grown up to its existing importance, and, in the majority 
of instances, to its: present (incomplete) respectability. It. is 
now presumed to. number in its ranks not less than 30,000 male 

rs; and we know, by. personal experience, that many of 

its professors are competent toa University course. Whence, 
then, comes the slur conveyed in the remark that Mr. Such-a- 
One is only a schoolmaster? We believe that this tone of de- 
preciation has its origin in the fact, that the majority of men 
are uneducated, Grnet ie present day; that, though blindly 
‘the world, the} are not able to understand, or 


heir feelings as well as their intellects 
liberal. course of study, under 


s, sneer not at. the s : No, no, this 
nO! bie oecup CIOL ofthe first-born of 
| may.be promptly 
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done away with, by elevating the deserving to their real, but 
yet 'unobtained, station; and by keeping the ranks of precep- 
tors free from the empiric, and the pretender. 

Until the dissenters began to break up the long neglected 
fallow of the educational field, in which, 


“ Infelix lolium, et steriles dominantur avenz,” 


the clergy troubled themselves little about secular education 
for the young of their respective parishes, and not over much 
about sacred instruction; but, when it was found that an im- 
tus was given to education by the dissenters, the Church then 
ee to bestir herself, and she has gradually proceeded to the 
state of organization now developed in National; Diocesan, 
Proprietary, and Collegiate Schools. She is beginning, now, to 
attempt the recovery of the ground their predecessors lost, and 
openly aims at placing the whole lay education of the country 
under the control of her members. But her exclusionist 
champions are too late,—“ Occasio pretermissa nunquam 
revertitur,”"——and laymen now are ready to demand, not the 
privilege, but the right, of largely continuing to direct their 
own tional affairs. 
To stem the tide, when first set in motion by the dissenters, 
the parochial clergyman began to get up schools. . Whom did 
he appoint as his lay assistant to do the work of teaching? He 
had, in the neighbouring town or village, some old shoemake v 
whose health had given way; or some gouty coachman n 
3 pra competent to manage his stud; perhaps some smart 
_ kitehen boy, who could read almost every word of the New 
Testament; or, perhaps, Squire A. had an old valet, now too 
shaky to shave comfortably ; Squire B. an old walk-smoother ; 
squire C. a decayed gamekeeper; Squire D. an old pauper 
iho would otherwise be chargeable to the parish; and so on. 
‘hese were the notables that, 150 or 200 years ago, filled our 
thools as teachers ; and it is to be feared that many, scarcely 
_ better qualified, even now, fill similar situations. 
Ve thik that in. all this, and the like of this, we can trace 
os ‘igin of much of the disrepute that attaches to the Scholastie 
_ Profession. Without crossing the Channel for a comparison, 
_ let us. merely cross the Tw and consider the very different 
imation in which the Schoolmaster is there held.» Acknow- 
ged by the Law; prendre for by the Law (at least when the 
7 was first established); holding his credentials of a 
e and indisputably competent body; he takes his stand with 
1 learned professions, and is received as a member of an 
nowledged learned body. This is because his acquirements 
ave stood the test which that body itself imposes. The conse- 
nee. is, that, in Scotland, the status and, of course, the _— , 
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of the schoolmaster, have been prescribed from the position in 
which schoolmasters are placed, by legal responsibility and exami- 
nation of the Presbytery; and this status and influence have de- 
scended even to the worthless irresponsible schoolmasters of mo- 
dern days; whilst, in England, the status and influence have been 
guaged from the miserable objects appointed for the instruction 
of youth, by persons, who, almost universally at the time, con- 
sidered spelling, and the simple knowledge of the words of the 
Catechism, sufficient instruction for the lower. and middle 
classes. The result followed, that many a broken-down specu- 
lator, many a ruined spendthrift, unfit for everything else, set 
up a school. » The schoolmaster-caste has hence come to be con- 
sidered, and,‘in too many instances, justly so, as a very s0-so 
de of society indeed. ‘This degraded and degrading  influenee 
as extended through the whole country, and, now, weighs 
heavily on the really worthy and competent teacher: in other 
terms, the status and influence of the legally tested and respon- 
sible schoolmaster have descended, in Scotland, to the most 
worthless of that class; while,in England, the depreciated status 
of the lowest has ascended to the most deserving and highest. 
Let us take a peep into the economy of a Boarding School in 
the middle of the last century, so happily hit off by one of the 
cleverest delineators of those days. We shall then see the estima- 
tion in which educators were held. | The inimitable Goldsmith, 
himself ee acquainted with the subject, in his Sketch 
of a Philosophic Vagabond, thus amusingly writes : | 
“Upon my arrival in town, sir, my first care was to deliver 
S23 letter of recommendation to our cousin, who was himself in 
ittle better circumstances than I. My-first scheme, you know, 
sir, was tobe an usher at an academy, and I asked his advice in 
affair. Our cousin received the — with a true Sar- 
donic grin; *‘ Ay,’ cried he, ‘ this is, inh » a very pretty career 
that has been cha re vy ao on been an usher at a 
boarding school myself, and may I die by an anod necklace, 
but I had rather be an under-turnke; dias Mewedie. I was up 
early and late; . I Se Te master; hated, for my 
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meet'civility abroad. But are you 
re-you are fit ‘for a school? ee you a little. 
you won't do for a'school! Can you lie three in a bed? No— 
then you will never do for a school! Have qottget a good 
stomach? Yes—then you will by ‘no means do for a school. 
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Is this picture, now nearly a century old, overdrawn? We 
answer confidently, No! As recently as five-and-twenty or 
thirty years ago, it was true to the very letter:—many a Master, 
then an “‘ Usher,” can testify to the correctness of it. Low as 
was the standing of the principal, the unfortunate usher ranked 
only somewhere between the kitchen-boy and the chimney- 
sweeper. Faithful as he might be in the discharge of his duties; 
sensitive and generous as a Nicholas Nickleby; his was the most 
thankless, toilsome, and degraded, of occupations. Frequently 
superior in knowledge to the man whom, from dire necessity, he 
had undertaken to serve, he was made to feel the misery of a 
dependence, from which if he escaped, it would only be to the 
sufferings of poverty and neglect. This system has produced, 
however, in the course of years, two kinds of effects: when the 
generous Usher became the Master, his own past slavery and 
scorn saved him from inflicting the same penalty’on others: in 
raising Ats assistant, he found that he benefited both servant 
and employer, and, in showing respect, he advanced surely and 
certainly his own claims to the same :—but, on the other hand, 
another kind of fruit has been borne by this disparaging conduct ; 
the ungenerous and already goaded assistant, when the power that 
had tortured him came into his own possession, with the fierce 
spirit of retaliation, tyrannized in his turn, working out the long 
catalogue of miseries that had visited him, upon those whose 

. energies he now had purchased and raid for, at the usual sorry 
remuneration. 

If any one have more cause than another to hail the boon of- 
fered by the College of Preceptors, it is the honest, studious, 
steady, hard-working, assistant and aspirant for scholastic posi- 
tion. To such are offered honours approaching ‘to collegiate ; 
positions in which, by the virtue of their diplomas, they will 
Teceivé respect and consideration ; and, by and bye, the field, 

_ in which so many unworthy prosper, while the worthy struggle, 
_ will be thrown open to the latter—a glorious arena, where 
_ the nation’s good will and their own personal comfort will be 
the companions of their success. 
_ But you are speaking,” it may be said, “of bygone times— 
_ things are not so, now”—we answer they are, toa certain extent, 
mak, extent that is a disgrace to the age. Are the Squeers and 
_ the Nicholas Nicklebys imaginary characters? No. The great 
_ philanthropic Satirist of our days has painted realities; he has 
_ Grawn from the life. We are in possession of facts which prove 
At Beyond all doubt and suspicion; we forbear to publish them, 
aiter all, the fault lies not so much with men who have 
Msgressed no distinct law—it lies higher—it lies with the 
erning Powers; and the present is a favourable moment for 
MmMister to step in, and,-by aiding in the organization and 
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chartering of an Educational Institute, to put _an.end, gradually 
and prospectively, to such a stigma upon the nation. The right 
of the public, too, to honesty of purpose, and honesty of action, 
founded, not upon an uncertain eee upon the fixed certainty 


of proof, ascertained by test, &c., has been too long neglected ; 
an F to pornetnate evil has almost become an acknowledged 
t. 


ng ow long shall it be before the eyes that are dim to 

tage, or careless to the advances of wrong, shall be opened 
to a perception of the truth that, effectively to educate the 
nation, the educator must be fostered, enfranchised, and per- 
manently elevated ? 

From amongst a mass of papers, we cannot forbear producing 
one, which relates a fact of recent date, in a quiet, uncoloured 
manner. | 

** | was selected, with a Graduate of Oxford, to examine some 
twenty candidates for the office of Head Master of an endowed 
school, where a knowledge of classics and mathematics was not 
necessary. Among the candidates were men from twenty-five 
to fifty years of age. The testimonials which they produced 
were most unexceptionable, and the task of reading hem, im- 
posed upon the Feoffees of the school, was most laborious. They 
were from friends, from nts of pupils, and from clergymen to 
whom they were known. They bore ample testimony to the déterary 
qualifications of the candidates, &c,, &c. Many declined to be 
examined, and many submitted to the ordeal. And what was 
the ordeal? English Parsing and Arithmetic! Of those that 
were examined, several acknowledged that they had for years 
taught English Grammar, by making their pupils merely commit 
it to memory ; — that they had mats asemneten to teach bnere 
to analyse ish, or to parse it; and, also, that they themselves 
could not do so. se ¥ | 

“‘In Arithmetic, they were equally unskilled. They had 
taught by the rules in the books, but, why or wherefore they 
did so, and no more, they knew not. The very simple arith- 
metical questions I had prepared for them, «several could not 
solve at all, especially those questions in vulgar and decimal 
fractions ; and, oe 
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dredth part, of the mischief which is done to native intellect; to 
the development of the national mind. As truly as your 
country stands pre-eminent in arts, a pre-eminence gained by 
the superiority of a few, so truly, when the few rally round the 
many; shall England raise herself ‘higher and higher still, till 
she me, with multiplied power and durability, a beacon to 
the admiring world. 

We know cases much worse than these described above, both 
among male and female teachers; we forbear specifying them. 
‘We know where men, who were common labourers, are at this 
day keeping schools, and are described, as above, as “‘ successful 

rs.” We know females, who passed their early years at 
the washing-tub, who now keep fashionable schools, and employ 
very “‘ successful teachers!” if teachers prove themselves suc- 
cessful, by legitimate and direct tests and examinations, let 
them. have support; but if not, let them be scattered before a 
movement, which, for the future, promises to keep the ranks of the 
profession clear, either in the character of Principals or Assist- 
ants, from quacks, charlatans, and pseudo successful Teachers ! 


LINES ON THE MONTPENSIER MARRIAGE. 


BY THE REV. G. D. HAUGHTON. 


For thee doth Britain weep, O Spain, to see thee fall’n so low ; 
Again thy neck is bow’d in shame to meet another blow. 


One time a Gallic army comes—a hundred thousand strong, 
. And, like a fatal torrent, pours thy fertile meads along. 
_ What come they for? to conquer thee? oh no, that’s not the 
word, 
ee They come to shield a tott’ring king against the native sword. 
_ Avperjur’d tyrant they are fain to prop upon his throne 
_ Which, else, melted, like the mist!—The nation weary grown, 
Weary of lies and Ferdinand; weary of wearing chains, 
_ Before a mocking Universe ; weary of endless stains ; 
iat faithless king their rising wrath hath driven from the land, 
dissent to his embroidery upon a foreign strand ; 
ffeminate and base of soul, to deck an idol’s shrine, 
im, Spain hath chas’d from her free soil, and his accursed line. 
hat hinder’d thee, O Spain, that thou didst not thy fetters 
burst, 
a xn Frenchmen bade thee be a slave, O: Spain, thou French- 
vaccurs'd ! | 
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A Gallic curse still cleaves to thee—thy Princess eneinet wed, 

But this usurping tyranny shames e’en thy royal bed 

And Hymen comes to her young heart, no in gonial guise, 

But a more awful Nemesis, to clutch its helpless prize. 

And _ slight girl, who ‘only, yet, hath fourteen summers 
own, 

Is hurried to a husband’s arms, her beauty half unblown: 

With childhood’s face, and timid air, just budding into life, 

She, immaturely, finds herself conti er be—a wife ! 

Oh —— that matron-cares should press so soon on that young 


That, as a slave, the Royal Maid, should mount the bridal bed! 


That man of craft who rules the French, before his sun go down, 
Is overhasty to secure his most uneasy crown. 

With se heart, that ever bodes some all-disastrous change, 
He plotteth to annihilate the Pyrenean ran 

Yet, did not Nature form for thee that glorious rampart steep, 


That thou, O Spain, might’st southward reign, sole mistress of 
the deep ? 


Those ene heights, those deep defiles, and lonesome passes 


Do call to thee, and summon thee, like Voices from the Dead. 
And ia the Gaul 'still keep in thrall those barrier-mountains 
oO 


aie Albion , in her might, looks down from stern Gibraltar’s' 
o 


Deranant el Land! that . once didst rule the famous Western 


Pa oe thou art by women led—a Camarilla-slave ! 
Napoleon, with his ions Twelve, and countless squadrons 


t, 

"Twas en ane res nie to battle for the t; 
Awd mene this ae deed x 

every to name : 
Tas sates eelch, am stecioe gi! etna ridin 
By puppets of the Tuileries, to sign away her right! | 
Let Bresson laugh a scornful laugh, his minions ye are all, 
Seon ¢ the Cortes, and the Nation too, in thrall. 
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In evil hour thou lightedst there an all unbidden guest ; 

No couch of pleasure shall it be, no place for joy or rest. 

Unhail’d by-heart or voice thou went’st along a bristling line : 

The Nation gave thee no acclaam—the Nation made no sign— 

No unbought greetings welcom’d thee—no unbought smiles 
were thine ! 


And shall not Britain weep, O Spain, to see thee fall’n so low? 

To see thy once proud neck stoop down to court the coming 

And wilt thou never wake, Castile? No Cid thy fetters burst ? 

The Frenchman bids thee be a slave; Spain, Spain, thou French- 
accurs'd ! 


s 


PUSEYISM—WHAT IS A CHURCH? 
A Sermon sy Ricuarp Witson, D.D., &c. &c. 


(Hatchard and Son.) 


The text on which this Sermon is founded is ‘‘ Search the 
Scriptures.” It is not our habit to notice Sermons in general, 
but, seeing what we see around us of the evil and insidious 
activity of a principle which, under the designation of Puseyism, 
eee and practising, wherever it can, all wncharitableness 
and unkindness, and blasphemously setting up, for the Priest- 
hood, the Doctrine of their supremacy, and exclusive wisdom, and 
exclusive fitness to dominate all things upon earth—Church and 
State—Kings and peoples; we hail, with unspeakable gratifica- 
tion, a religious discourse in which, charity and forbearance are 
inculcated, instead of self-bloated dogmatisms, and anathemas 
maranathas against all dissidents, and exercisers of the right of 
private judgment. Having little space to spare, we shall proceed 

. t once to make three or four extracts, which we devoutly trust 
will prove milk and honey to the Jiberal, and gall and worm- 
WwW to the illiberal, minded, wherever the learned divine’s 
words are disseminated. — A | 
- “Our Lord reproved the scribes and pharisees, saying :* Woe unto 
-- you scribes and pharisees, hypocrites, for ye encompass sea and land to 
make one proselyte, and, when ye have made him one of your own party, 
_ -ye make him twofold more a child of hell than yourselves. In such strong 
_ terms did the Lord of truth and mercy reprove the selfish, proselyting, 
ystem of the Jews in his day. 
_.* *. *. “It is the business of a true and faithful believer in the 
spel to bear with the infirmities of mer, and most especially with their 
armities of judgment, whilst the true and steadfast Christian is bound 


be ready always to give a reason of the hope within him, but on no 


oun } to ‘preach Christ with contention: this is the sore evil, which 


* Matt. xxiii. 15. 
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St. unl neat and which has actually destroyed, instead of propa- 
ting, e light of the in several ns of the globe. 

“ oa the ere of Goclant ton not preach Christ with 

conbaiell: The ignorant and intolerant zeal of some of her ministers mn 
no way invalidates this affirmation. Our church leads and guides and 

draws, with christian charity, all who desire to be members of her com- 

munion. 

* * *  “Ttis necessary to prove what Iam saying : hear then the 
declaration of the Church contained in the sixth Article: Holy scripture 
containeth all things necessary to salvation : so that whatsoever is not read 
there, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, that 
it should be believed as an article of the faith: or be thought requisite or 

necessary to salvation. ‘This article, in modern phraseology, may be 
called the safety- valve of the church: she herein exercises dominion 
over no man’s conScience, she disclaims in the most distinct terms any 
such unchristian practice. 

‘‘ When our church appeals only to. the decisive authority of Scrip- 
ture, and lays it down as a fundamental principle, that whatsoever is 
not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any 
man, that it should be believed as an article of the faith, she speaks 
simply to the understanding, as far as it may be formed and instructed, 
and to the conscience of ever. only beseeching and entreating 
such to consider carefully w what she says be true or not: if any 
man thinks she does not peoponns all-saving truth, or that she is not a 
depository of sacred wisdom, she still bears with the objector, and 
eee him, on the broad principles of love to God and man, to exercise | 

ae lence and forbearance ; nay more, the church still cries to those | 
orsake her communion ; we believe all ; we hope all things, 
in in thie our militant, humbled, warring state. A ministers of the word 
in the church may not be thus disposed to express themselves: but we 
know, pe yea Roig true and enlightened sons of the Church, they 
would not fail to do 

eee “Tf sea nah ee hentlby, the very face of the agit would be 
pone aah : all would be harmony, unanimity, and love. Contentions 

: the mere peculiarities of notions and of modes would be 
stohastied in a word, there would be but one fold; under one shepherd, 


i te ete Pins ae going in and out, 
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Soices from the Past.—No. VIII. 


STANZAS. 


‘ Make me the flowers green again that are withered.” 


Espras v. 26. 


Tuov angel of my life! arise 
And speed thee to thy home above ; 
Steal through the gate of Paradise, 


And bear to me a boon of love. 


Celestial Lord, thou canst not frown 
Upon thy lowly child’s desire ; 

I ask not now a starry crown, 
A golden harp, or silver lyre. 


A trifling gift I ask of thee,— 
To fill my crystal urn alone, 
From that transparent waveless sea, 
Wide spread before the burning throne ; 


And then return, on noiseless wing, 
With that rich burden to my bower, 

And there the fresh’ning waters fling 
On every fair and faded flower. 


Restore to me the wither’d rose 
That I have lov’d and lost before ; 

Wake the sweet sleeper from repose, 
To pine away and die no more. 


I long to taste, ‘without their pain, 
Those hours too exquisite to last ; 
I long to live it o’er again, 
The beautiful, the joyous, past! 


Then, soft, an answ’ring voice I heard, 
From lips that never learn’d to sigh ; 
Methinks an angel’s whisper’d word 
Is sweeter than his tpeloty: 


Fast by the sea of life and light, 
Ten thousand thousand Cherubs stand, 


‘ Allin their golden armour bright, 


An ever-wakeful Guardian band. 


- Their two-edg’d swords I cannot brave, 


Their lightning eyes I cannot dare ; 
I may but stoop and taste the wave, 
Nor thence one precious pearl-drop bear. 
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Fond mourner, wert thou angel-wise, 
Thou would’st not ask the costly dew, 

For, if it made the roses rise, 

It would revive the briers, too ! 


And has not Hope a kinder power, 
A stronger, tend’rer, art than mine ? 
Can she not wreathe a thornless flower, 
Around that languid brow of thine ? 


Then never turn, in weak regret, 
Back to the past thy hopeless eye ; 
There is a heaven before thee yet, 
A long, a bless’d, eternity ! 


- Poetical Remains, §c. 





SOLITUDE. 


Ss the feelings which of last’ Month’s Hoop, our friend Septimius pourtrayed 


Solitude elicited in his breast.: Let us, now, turn to the 


like 3 oid subject as treated by a Female—our ever-lamented Sister. ] 





Ou break not with whispers the silence profound, 
The charm were dispell’d by the breath of a sigh ; 

The tend’rest.of words but discondant would sound, 
In the stillness of earth, and the calm of the sky. 


The gentlest of airs a young mother would an 
To soothe her tir’d infant to cradled : 

The hand of the minstrel awaking the stri 
Till the softest, the sweetest,-of melody ows,— 


Too a at would break on this mystical hour, 
umber has seal’d the last song of the bird, 
While the breeze faintly dies in the leaves of the flower, 
And the: dew-drop steals forth from the blossom unheard. 
As veil'd, in thi p sarod seclusion, Trest, . 
The opt | tur n turb'd, ne would hear ;— 
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A SHAKSPEARE COLUMN. 


In Number XXXII. of Hood’s Magazine, for the month of 
August last past, we wrote to the following effect, and headed 
our remarks, conspicuously, with the words— 


‘6 4 SHAKSPEARE COLUMN. 


“We have a Nelson Pillar, and a Wellington Arch; it is high 
time we should possess a Shakspeare Column. _ The site of sites 
for its erection is, in our judgment, either of the side-gardens in 
the New Road, which would bring it into a right line with Port- 
_ land Place, south, and the Broad Walk, Regent’s Park, north ; 
thus placing it to the eye, midmost between two vistas, on a length 
of way, which we calculate, by rough measurement, to be full a 
mile in extent. The statue of the Duke of Kent, at the top of 
Portland Place, is lost in a sort. of Jack-in-the-Green. diminutive- 
ness; just as Charles the Second, beneath the Nelson trophy, 
looks like a Tom Thumb mounted on the steed of a Lilliput.” 

We now perceive, that subsequently, and within the last few 
weeks, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, who is well known from her Shak- 
speare Concordance, has issued a circular to the metropolitan and 
provi:.cial press, and has advertised for The Women of England 
to subscribe, in order to furnish a Women’s Monument to our 
great dramatic bard. We are of those who think that a Monu- 
MENT to the Immortal Bard, from iman and womankind uni- 
tedly, partakes far more of the just in conception, and the sen- 
sible in execution, than one which shall be the offspring of the - 
isolation—even for one single result—of the female sex.. We 
should regret to see our kind-hearted countrywomen, through 
quackish and ungenial self-segregation, ostracizing, in any public 
undertaking; the co-operation of those in the sunshine of whose 
_ sympathies they should live, move, and have their best domestic 
_ being. The whole scheme of this Women’s Monument to 

oS are is conceived in the worst taste ; for though man, as 
lan, is to be excluded from aiding or abetting it with his 

ae w-contributions, he would have, as man, to contribute _ 
rything’ else towards its completion—from the fit original 
ign, the intermediate consultations and arrangements as to 
auty and aptitude of site, down to the subordinate, manual 
jour to which it shall owe its ultimate existence, finish, and 
rability. There are some things which women, as women, may 
inate, or carry out, with grace, effect, and propriety ; but to 
arate from men, in doing honour to one who has equally 
benefited all, is—we repeat it emphatically—to perpetrate an 
fectation, and to throw the air of guackery over a homage 
Which, being due fram both sexes, is only inadequately and 
angraciously tendered, when tendered, excludingly, by one 





_A MIDNIGHT SCENE IN SWITZERLAND. 


How clearly beautiful is this still night ! 


. The summer softness of the fragrant air 
Sheds o’er the soul a gentle, grateful, peace, 
That calms each wilder impulse in the breast, 
And fills us with a hush’d serenity, 

A quiet, pensive, contemplative, mood. 

These mountains high, and everlasting snows, 
Attune our being to perceive, and love, 

The beautiful re Pat tn the sublime ! 


How sweet, amid this mould’ring castle’s ruins, 

To watch, down yon precipitous ravine, 

The flashing torrent c the bristling crags, 
Foaming and leaping, till it hew its course 

Right onward; when its wrath, by conquest, sooth’d, 
With stately sweep, it winds thro’ yonder vale. 


‘Tis bliss to dwell upon the buoyant scene, 
While the , Silver-raining, moon sheds forth: 


Her glist’ning rays o’er all the snowy mountains, 
Whose exyutal es Oe perforate tha akies. : 


See, in th’ appear mirror of the lake, 
How its clear breast receives and images , 
_ Their pearly splendors! How th’ intense blue sky ; 


g stars ;—that, far away, 
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And, from their cloud-veil’d summits, aye look’d down 
Upon the green-clad earth, beneath them spread, 

Its bulwarks, and its causeways to the spheres! 

For ages have they stood, as now they stand, 

Its rear’d and might outposts—still, they serve 

As stern mementos for all generations, 

Reminding each of what hath been before, 

In times elaps’d, and what will be in future. 


Lo! as the snowy landscape is lit up, 
In radiancy, o’er all its wide extent, 
Rapt with its strange sublimity, we cry 
Thus to the mountain-tops, that seem to listen :— 
‘Here stood our fathers but a short time since, 

_ A time, compar’d with ages ye have known, 
That seems as nothing, and, yet, they are gone ; 
They ‘ve pass’d away for ever ; and we, too, 
Gaze on ye for a moment, and, then, pass, 
But to make way for others, who, hereafter, 
ays when we ‘ve lain for centuries in our graves, 

ill come ahd muse on ye, as we do, now, 

Lifting their eyes, in wonder and in awe, 
Where your huge landmarks, from creation’s birth, 
Alone have kept their majesty unchang’d.” 


Gaze eautidtisly adown yon dismal gorge, 
Abrupt and craggy; its stupendous depths 
Diazying the sight that ’s fain to pierce below, 
To utter darkness, save where, half way, sports 
Yon glancing rivulet, to leap, at will, 
The sheer abyss!. Behold the gorge’s sides 
Clad in the sombre grandeur of the pines, 
_  Whtose gloomy masses, in the moonlight bath’d, 
‘Enchant with contrast—darkness set in light ! 


a 


» But hark! bereath us, from the valley’s slopes, 
_« ' Comes on the ear the pleasant, shrilly, sound, 

_ As;thro" the ripen’d grass, the mowers pl 

- Their whistling scythes throughout the stilly hours, 
A balmy freshness breathes its fragrance round, 

» As, thickly ‘shaken from the falling grass, 

- And intermingl’d flowers, the dew-drops roll, 

- Soft'ning the soil, with rich and fruitful moisture. 


» Still move the ranks in order: still they ply, 

» Unweariedly, their oft-rewhetted es, 

» Cheer’d with the beauty of the brilliant scene, 
And freshen’d, as, upon their heated brows, 
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The fanning breeze plays fitfully the while ; 
Or as descending dews steal gently down 
And brace their toiling frames— Thus, heart-elate, 
The whole cool, silent, summer, moonlit, Night, 
Amid yon odour-wafting, flower-strewn, meads, 
They urge their pleasant task, unti) the dawn 
Gleam in the east, extin uishing the stars, 
As it comes shining up the arch of Heaven, 
October, 1846. - SEPTIMIUS. 


YULE-TIME. 


From a Correspondent. 

Tue derivation of this word Yule, which has hitherto baffled 
the research of all et mologists, admits of a very simple and 
primitive solution. Yule is a dialectic or Saxon way of pro- 
nouncing Ouaille, oe in French, signifies sheep. WW ne is, 
also, another wa pronouncing it; hence the term Woolly 
Hair, or Shee Hai, hence Woollen, or Sheep, cloth. The 


clergymen and flock are called, in French, Le Pasteur et ses 
Ouailles ; hence, Yule-time means Sheep-time, when the sheep 
drop their lambs, and the Yule-log blazes on the ingle-fire.— 
From a forthcoming Etymologieal Dic 


MO ee OF S. D. 


IMPORTANT ADMONITORY HINT TO HINT TO THE COUNCIL OF 
THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Since the remarks on the College of Preceptors, which will 
be found in another part of our pages, were in type, an after- 
thought, which we deem of essential importance, has occurred to 
us, and w ore at oo to lay it before the Council of the 

College, and the lastic Profession. It appears to us, then, 
nsa staitle, in order to secure the College from 
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A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY M CHIPPENDALE. 
( Continued.) 


As might have been expected, the messenger who was dis- 
patched with this letter brought back Mr.S. It was more than 
he expected; all that he required; and since that time, schooled 
by experience; and convinced of the misery of connubial strife, 
they have lived in domestic comfort and happiness, , 

I must now turn to the Raymonds. I heard frequently from 
Mrs. R. From the time of my leaving, she had superintended 
the education of her daughters herself; she disliked the island 
more than ever, and talked constantly of persuading Mr. R. to 
leave it. “Still,” she observed, in one of her letters, “‘ why per- 
suade R. to relinquish a handsome independence for my foolish 
whim, and deprive him of those luxuries custom has rendered 
so needful to him? For myself, I would forego everything to 
leave this hateful place: our detestable gossips are more malig- 
nant than ever, since you and Mrs. Benson left; and, what is 
worse, Mart will not allow us a moment’s peace, and my poor 
husband is so much in his power, that he cannot free himself 
from him; yet, I cannot blame Raymond, if I would; he was 

_ young when he came here, and little acquainted with the duties 
_ of his office, and Mart so managed that nothing could be done 
without him. R. has offered him several better appointments 
elsewhere, but he now openly avows that he is waiting for the 
consulship, and I have every reason to believe, his party (which 
is unfortunately very strong) will not rest until he obtains it. 
Resign we now cannot—it would have so much the appearance 
of mem cmused, and, then, how could the girls have a chance of 
_ establishing themselves respectably ? They have already refused 
___two advantageous offers; but they are young, and, much as we 
_ Wish to see them independent, we will never overrule their 


wean * 


noice. ‘Io you, who take an interest in everything that relates 
o them, I may say they are really beautiful, and—forgive a 
‘Mother’s pride—much songht after. Their great-aunt, Lady 
suisa Charlemont, is anxious to introduce them to your great 
rid; and, as she is quite a proper person for such a charge, 
eally believe I must part with them for a period. What I 
ull do, when they are gone, I know not; but it will be of so 


ich advatitage to them—and we cannot always expect to live 
aN. 1847.—No. I. VOL, VIL D 
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together: Again, they may ingratiate themselves with my 
father, and he could soon find some better employ for Ray- 
mond; and then, adieu to this worst.of places. Well, I 
see that, while writing, I have made it appear quite clear, even 
to myself, that the girls ought to go to England, for all our 
sakes; and so they shall next spring, when I hope to find them 
a proper chaperon, Eleanor requires great care. I must own, 
even at my own cost, that she is much altered for the worse 
since you left us—I can scarcely do anything with her; then 
she is so warm-hearted and so affectionate, I can’t be angry if I 
would. Still, [ often tremble; but you will soon have an 
opportunity of judging for yourself. - Had you remained, she 
would not have been thus. Again, I feel the hand of Mart. 
I often look at her with sorrow. I entreat you to do what 
you can to recall your valuable precepts. May they be suc- 
cessful !” 

This letter caused me much uneasiness. I saw, from the 
whole tenor of it, that Mrs. R. was unhappy, and not without 
cause. I feared she must remain in her present abode, as her 
family would never assist her after she married. For my little 
Eleanor, I trembled; she had ever required great care, and I felt 

rsuaded her indolent mother, with the best possible intention, 

ad allowed her to follow her own bent without any check. She 
had always been prone to act from the impulse of the moment ; 
never reflected until too late, and then bitterly repented her 
folly. ‘Was such a girl fit to be left to her own guidance at 
fifteen? During the time I remained with them, she had 
aed great control over her passions, but left again to her- 
self, all soon went wrong. At first, their mother had assiduously 
watched over them ; but she soon found this too much trouble, 
and they were afterwards left to their own judgment.  Mar- 
garet, a year younger than her sister, was equally affec- 
tionate, and much more prudent. When Eleanor consented to 
follow her advice, all was right; but two years, without con- 
trol, had sadly changed her, and now she would not be led 
even by her affectionate sister. 

Mr. Hawley now returned from France, where he had been 
travelling the last Stead and purchased an estate within a 
few miles of us. He had entirely given up the idea of following 
the pursuits in which he had formerly been engaged, and had 






determined to employ his leisure time in rural occupations. His 
ief had now changed to a settled melancholy, which Mrs. 


and myself endeavoured to dispel; he seemed to take 


much pleasure in our society, and often spent whole days with us. 


He was fond of musi¢, and always listened attentively to Mrs. 
'B.’s singing; but he never offered more than the merest cold 
thanks—sometimes, even these were forgotten. Our circle 
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called him rude: we knew he was unhappy. With his neigh- 
bours, if we except the poor, he never mixed; with ourselves, 
he was made a party in every plan, and we often found his 
advice of much service. In those things he did not understand, 
he was equally glad to avail himself of our opinion. We soon 
became almost one family. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Yet, let me weep for such a feeling loss.” 


Romeo and Juliet. 


Tne declining health of my pupil had been so gradual, that 
her mother scarcely perceived it till J] entreated her to procure 
further advice. In a moment she understood me, and deeply 
reproached herself for not having seen the danger before. She 
determined immediately to seek the opinion of the first medical 
men in the profession, and, after two or three days’ necessary 
delay, we found ourselves on the road to London. 

Mr. Hawley was now all activity. He preceded us to pro- 
cure relays of horses, and also undertook to provide us a house, 
Shel we might not incur the disagreeable alternative of sojourn- 

at an hotel. Not content with this, he had hastened back, 
when no more business was to be transacted, and he met us at 
the last stage, whence he escorted us to the residence he had 
taken for us in the Regent’s Park. 

Mrs. Benson urged him to remain with us while in London ; 
but this he wisely refused, remarking, “‘I do not intend to 
return to the country while I can be of any service to you; but 
we are both too young to defy scandal. Therefore, I shall 
take up my quarters at Long’s; and I fear, even there, I shall 
tire you out, as I purpose calli ing every day, and trust you will 
not scruple to employ me whenever I can be of any use. 
Without some object, existence would continue to be a dreary. 
blank. You have made life once more of some value to me, 
and you must not deprive me of the pleasure I find in promot- 
ing your comfort or your interests.” He took her hand, pressed 
se his lips, and left the room, without allowing her time to 

ve 
I m one medical man we went to another; but, as I had 
anticipated, none of them gave us any hope of recovery for our 
interesting patient. Mrs. B. herself still doubted; and perhaps 


ae it was better that she did. Had she believed there was no 







do any hope, she would most likely have been confined to 
sick bed, and: deprived of the satisfaction of administering 
D2 
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comfort to her daughter in her last hours. As for Mr. Hawley, 
he spent nearly the whole of each day with us; and at every 
visit he brou ht something for the amusement or gratification 
of the invalid; as for the latter, she became so much attached 
to him, that she was never happy when he was absent. Thus 
her last hours were conducive to the future consolation of her 
mother, by strengthening a friendship which, we all trusted, 
would be ultimated confirmed by the union of the parties, 

Young Trueworth, the-rector’s eldest son, also passed much 
of his time with us, and we found him a most agreeable com- 

nion. When he left college, he had been appointed to a 
Siteniid at one of the chapels near London; but this was not 
the kind of occupation to suit his taste, and he determined, as 
soon as something more congenial to his feelings should offer, 
to throw this lectureship up. With us, he seemed to consider 
himself on the footing of a relation. This familiarity afforded 
us an opportunity of testing his real character, and we daily 
found something new to be pleased with in him. He possessed 
all his father’s sterling qualities, improved by the polish of high 
life. Since he left the University, he had resided aiscut entirely 
at his grandfather’s, where he had mixed with the best society. 
He now gladly left their livelier circles, to assist in mitigating 
the gloom of ours. Sometimes, he would read to ws, sometimes 
to our invalid; his conversation was ever full of hope, and con- 
solatory; he wasa good musician; andif Mrs. B. or myself stood 
in need of a companion in our short walks, he was always ready 
to place himself at our dis . In all his efforts to please he 
was equally successful; and, but for the remembrance that we 
should soon be called on to resign this connecting link, our state 
would have been as agreeable, as, under the circumstances, 
could be expected. Positives: even this very remembranee 
seemed, for the time being, to draw us closer together. 

During my stay, I had found little opportunity of seeing 
Eleanor and t, but even that little sufficed to fill me with 
anxiety and regret. They were, as their mother said, beautiful; 
but this made their present position more a, ae 


Lady Louisa Charlemont, so much looked up to by. their 


mother, was old, vain, haughty, and quite unaccustomed to the 


ig people. she saw them surrounded by 
she thought all must be right, more especially, if a 
lord, or a duke, was in their train. : 

The girls received me with the kindness of old times; but I 
could perceive that all her mother’s fears were realized in"Eleanor. 
She talked, with much freedom, of the conquests she had made, 
and the attentions she had received, and, but for her features, I 
should never have supposed her the modest, unaffected, girl I 
had left three years ago. When allowed an opportunity of 
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speaking, I endeavoured to reason with her, and convince her of 
the impropriety of such vain and flippant conduct; as of old, I 
could easily persuade her, but, unfortunately, I well knew, the 
first set speech to her beauty would overturn all I had said. 
When she had made me sundry promises, she interrupted her- 
self with, ‘‘ Why, you look just like cousin Trueworth, when he 
talks tome. He is very handsome, if he were not so serious, 
and I sometimes tell him so. Do you know cousin Trueworth ? 
Oh! I must introduce you. You would do very well for each 
other; I must make you acquainted. If you can’t come to see 
me to-morrow, I ’ll bring him with me when I call on you. No 
harm in that, you know, so don’t look so very grave.” I now, 
for the first time, discovered they were related to the Trueworths, 
and felt happy they had found in their cousin such an able 
monitor. Margaret, I knew, he might and could serve, but, as 
for Eleanor, it appeared to me that the only way to save her 
was to procure her immediate removal from the dangerous posi- 
tion which she now occupied. Yet, what was I to do? l had 
no power to act; and without that, I felt, from the character of 
Lady Charlemont, that my interference might probably make 
matters worse. All I could do was to request Trueworth to 
watch them carefully, and, if he had cause for more than com- 
mon fear, to inform me immediately. This might have been a 
dangerous office for any other young man; but I knew he was 
to be depended upon, and I would not allow any foolish scruple 
to prevent my explaining to him the extreme neeessity for a 
watchful and friencly protection, which I felt poor Eleanor to 
require. 

Month after month rolled on, with scarcely any change in our 
invalid, and, as she was extremely desirous of returning into the 
country, it was agreed, that in a few days we should commence 
our journey homewards. 

Previous to our departure, I called at Lady Louisa Charle- 
mont’s, and was shown into the drawing-room. There I found 
Eleanor, who was seated on the sofa, in close conversation with 
a dashing looking young man. I entered unannounced, as the 
servant had informed me she was alone. They did not at first 
perceive me, and I was on the point of retiring, when Eleanor 
turned her eyes towards the door; in an instant, her face, neck, 
and hands were of the deepest crimson. 

_ She made a slight effort to introduce me, and I caught, or 
_ thought I caught, the name of Sir Gaymore ; the christian 
addition I could not hear; but at the sound of this name, a cold 
_ hill ran through me. Even secluded from the world as I had 
_ been, I knew that this man was considered a bankrupt in fame 
and fortune. Could I, therefore, unmoved, find her thus, in con- 
fidential intercourse, with such acharacter? Her embarrassment 
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convinced me this was more than a common acquaintance; and 
was I to leave her a prey to such a man, without an effort to 
rescue her? This was impossible, so I determined to see her in 
private before I left town. A short silence succeeded my 
appearance, which I interrupted to account for my intrusion ; I 
then offered to withdraw, but she would not allow this, and I 
soon found myself engaged in easy and interesting conversation 
with the very man I had so much dreaded. His manners were 
extremely captivating, and I could hardly wonder, that one so 
oung and inexperienced as Eleanor, should be fascinated by 
him. For myself, I could not help mentally exclaiming, ‘‘ And 
can this be the man of whom I have-heard so much to his 
disadvantage ? But I will know.” He remained two full hours, 
and made rapid strides in my estimation; at last, finding I did 
not offer togo, he took his leave, and an awkward silence ensued. 
At length I exclaimed, “ Dear Eleanor, by the love you once 
bore me, oh! tell me, and tell me truly, sin long you have 
known this captivating man, and why did I find you thus alone 
with him? It is sometimes the fate of true friends to appear 
officious, and perhaps, even now, I may seem asa spy ; but you 
know me well, and must not mistrust me. Have not your 
parents been my parents, and shall I neglect to watch over their 
child? What I have been, you will still find me to be; trust 
in me, and rest assured you will have no reason to repent your 
confidence. The man I have just seen with. you, I know to be 
without principle, and lost to every sense of honour. I see you 
do not believe me, enquire then of those around you, of people 
less interested in what concerns your welfare than I can ever be; 
perhaps you may place more confidence in them! for myself, 
think’ of me as you will, only break from this horrid connexion. 
You willtell me youcannot, but I offeryouthemeans. Come with 
me into the country. You know Mrs. Benson will do anything 
for you, and I do not scruple to insure you an asylum in her 
house. Unless you choose it shall be otherwise, he need never 
know where you are gone. You will say you must see him 
again: then tell him all; tell him his character with the world 
is known to yourself—to me—to your friends! You have my 
permission, only do not allow him, after availing yourself of it, 
te persuade you against your reason. Judge for yourself; but 
above all make no promise to him without consulting your 
—— it is for yourself,as much as for them, that I urge this. 
of the sorrow you would entail on them, and on your own 
broken heart. Yes, Eleanor, I know you better than you know 
yourself. Changed — are, you could not but be miser- 
able under a sense of their anger, and that must follow, inevita- 
bly, any alliance with such a character as this with whom we 
have just parted.” S  eeperinds | : 
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All my efforts were unavailing; I could gain nothing but 
tears. rom her sister I learnt that the meeting had been pre-. 
meditated; and that, but for me, Eleanor might perhaps have 
sealed her own misery, as there was no room to doubt that he was 
persuading her to a speedy elopement. 
Before I left, I sent a note to Lady Charlemont, requesting 
most urgently an early interview. I received a verbal answer to 
the effect that she would see me in two hours, as she was then 
engaged at her toilet. Had it been on my own account, I should 
not have accepted her ladyship’s appointment; but I determined 
to neglect no means of saving the misguided girl under her pro-— 
tection and roof. } 
I hastened home to consult with Mrs. Benson, and endeavour 
to see young Trueworth. Fortunately, I found them both there 
in company with Mr. Hawley. Without delay, I related all I 
had heard and seen. This, compared with Trueworth’s own in- 
formation, and knowledge of the man, left no doubt that every 
thing was to be feared, and that no time ought to be lost. 
‘ Bring the girls here,” was Mrs. Benson’s first exclamation. 
“If they won’t allow that, and you can be of any use, stay in 
town. Never mind me, I will manage at present without you. 
Oh! how this event makes me feel, that in resigning my dear 
child to Heaven, I am perhaps spared some greater trial. Sin- 
cerely should I rejoice if I could, by any sacrifice, contribute to 
save poor Eleanor from her perilous infatuation.” 
I returned at the time appointed, and, after waiting an hour, 
was admitted. Previous to this, [ had a conversation with Mar- 
garet, who was in the greatest affliction, as Gaymore and her 
sister were again together, and if some one did not effectually 
interfere to prevent her, she would certainly consent to become 
his wife. ‘‘She does not believe one word you told her, but 
Says, ‘you are all in a conspiracy,’ and, what is worse, he has 
persuaded her you have mistaken him for another gentleman, 
-who is much like him; and that he is too proud to undeceive 
any of you. She firmly believes_all he tells her, and will not 
even speak to me. Do save her, dearest Miss Neville, if you 
can.” 
Here I was obliged to leave her, being summoned to the 
appointed interview with Lady Charlemont. I had never 
‘seen her ladyship.before, and was prepared to find a very 
haughty woman. I was not deceived; she was seated at the 
at end of an immense drawing-room, and was dressed in the 
dashion of the last century. Her head was powdered, and frizzed 
__»to an enormous height; her ruffles of point reached nearly to 

_ «her wrists, and her green brocade dress, open in front, exposed 

_ to view an extremely rich white satin petticoat. Her high-: 
igeled slippers, with pointed toes, were of the same material, 
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but worked in gold; and the stiffness of the whole costume was 
only exceeded by the deportment of the wearer. 

When I was announced, she moved not a feature, but pointed 
to a chair, which had been purposely placed at some distance 
from her own. Neither did she attempt to dismiss her Page, 
who was in attendance, holding her fan. 

As I was determined, if possible, to gain a quict hearing, I 
thought it better to allow her her own time to open the conver- 
sation. 

“ Madam,” she at length began, “‘ I have granted you an in- 
terview, at the earnest entreaty of my dear Margaret. From 
being utter strangers to each other, I am quite at a loss to 
account for your asking to see me. As my time is fully oceu- 
pied, perhaps you will oblige me by not trespassing on it, 
more hia is absolutely necessary.” I pointed to the Page, and 
observed, “‘I should feel obliged by a private interview.” She 
replied, “ that it was not her custom to be left without an atten- 
dant.” I offered my services for every thing she might require 
during his absence, still she would not accede to his dismissal. «I 
mentioned it was delicacy for her ae which prevented my 
speaking otherwise than ¢éte @ téte. ith a high toss of\ her 
head, which sent forth a cloud of powder, she replied that her 
family never had done, and never could do, any thing to be 
ashamed of, and, therefore, she requested me to proceed. This 
I positively refused to do, so I arose to take my leave. Her 
curiosity now got the better, even of her pride, and the Page 
was, in consequence, dismissed. 

‘** Well, madam,” she said, as soon as the door was closcd, “ I 
am all impatience for your important communication, in which, 
as you aver, the honour of our family is so highly concerned. 
Pray proceed; too much time has been already wasted. You 
need not introduce yourself; you are, I believe, the late gover- 
ness of my nieces, the Misses Raymond. If report speak true, 
your conduct, while in that family, was any thing but respect- 
able. Kind souls! they hushed the matter up; but I don’t 
trouble myself with such tales; proceed.” Anger and contempt 
almost deprived me of the power of complying; but, as it was not 
for myself that I was concerned, I let all pass unnoticed, and 
stated, without comment, what I had seen and heard. 3 7 

““ As to what you saw, madam, may not Eleanor speak to a 
fashionable young man alone, without such an. intrusive fuss? 
Am not I, her aunt, quite capable of protecting her ? I suppose 
I know what is correct, without your instructing me. Had the 
eet Haat ble Gpnaeadlegs gee seny- nes sasinhedy vogbos 

ght. Kor his respec ’ may rest satisfied ; no*one 
ever Visits hove -Whitisgiet ob ‘the t ton. I know what Lowe to 


my own Station, and am quite capable of watching over my 
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nieces. A pretty commotion you make about a mere baronet! 
Why, Margaret has already refused a duke, because he was a 
spendthrift ; I was rather angry at the time, but, perhaps, the 
girl was right. She may do better. Eleanor has plenty of 
admirers, and she tells me all about them. If she cared for Sir 
Thomas, she would not fail to tell me so. You need not fear; 
no blame can fall on you. Excuse me, Miss Neville, but this 
is quite out of your province. No one but their father and 
mother shall remove them from my protection, and not even they, 
without an irreparable breach. You cannot possibly have any 
thing more to urge; so I wish you a very good day. She leant 
forward a little to ring the bell, and ordered a servant to attend 
me to the door. 

On the morrow, I received a note from .Margaret, in answer 
to one I had sent her. She informed me, that Sir Thomas was 
now almost entirely with Eleanor, who pleaded indisposition, 
and persuaded her foolish aunt to leave her at home, whenever 
the rest of the family went out. She had cautioned her cousin 
and aunt; the latter was as obstinate as usual, but Trueworth 
promised to do what he could, though she feared that was not 
much, When I first received this letter, 1 thought of remaining 
in town, but, as I was forbidden all access to the girls, I aban- 
doned the idea, and resolved to proceed where I might be of 
use. 


CHAPTER IX. 


For thee I "ll lock up all the gates of love. 
Much Ado About Nothing. 


Havine fatigued myself with packing, I was sitting, quietly 
wrapped in thought, and endeavouring if possible to contrive a 
way to save the poor deluded Eleanor, when Trueworth was 
announced. In the early part of the day, he had taken leave, 
with the promise of seeing me soon in the country; J therefore 
concluded he brought some news about Eleanor, and hastily 
Tose to meet him. In my anxiety, I scarcely noticed that he 

Continued to retain my hand. 

‘In answer to my look of inquiry, he replied— 

I thought I should find you alone, and was determined not 
‘to let another opportunity pass away. I have loved you long; 
_ yes, very long. Nay, do not take away your hand; if you 
san eat me with rebuff and coldness, you will render me miserable 
whife. I have loved you, almost ever since I first saw you. 
ay, do not look so incredulous ; I have my father’s sanction 
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for what I am doing, and he has promised me the vacant curacy, 
with a separate allowance of two hundred per annum; so that, 
if I cannot offer you riches, I can proffer you a humble inde- 
pendence. I received this letter from him by hand, since the 
morning, and I could no longer rest, until from your own lips I 
knew my fate. But you do not answer me; may I therefore 
draw a favourable inference from your silence? Speak frankly 
to me, but do not say me nay. WouldI could only adequately 
express to you how well | love you!” 

could not for a while reply. For the first time, I under- 
stood him. Had 1 been less taken up with the affairs of my 
friends, I might have anticipated, and then should certainly have 
avoided, this éclaircissement, especially as I felt I could never 
return his affection. My heart was a barren waste; no second 
passion would ever take root there, and I respected him too 
much to offer him withered affections. I related to him my 
whole history, and was surprised to discover that he already 
knew very much of it. He would not take a denial; [ must 
have time to become accustomed to the idea; he pleaded the 
possibility of a second passion; in short, he would not be 
refused; he was resolved to make me love him. 

As nothing less would at all pacify his importunities, I pro- 
mised to write to him when I had been a oa in the country. 
He, thereupon, took his leave, assuring me that he would watch 
over his cousins with t care and assiduity. 

** | have now a double motive,” he said. ‘‘ Poor Margaret ! 
she comes to me with tears in her eyes. She will find no female 
friend when you are gone. She often tells me of your long- 
tried kindness, and the shameful way in which you were treated 
by your enemies, while residing at her father’s. And now, 
remember, in a week I shall expect to hear from you, not. 
sooner. Take time to decide; but, above all, decide not 
rashly.” These were his parting words. 

It was at first determined to travel slowly, but this the in- 
valid herself objected to, and we proceeded on our route with 
moderate late The first day, we performed half of our 
journey, and she did not appear much fatigued by it. The 
next morning, however, she seemed weak and low, and we ar- 

to delay. our progress a few hours longer. After an 
early dinner we again set forth, but before we proceeded 
_ twenty miles, we were obliged to halt, and our patient was 
taken out of the carriage to be immediately carried to bed. | 

It was now foundimpossible to continue our journey, though 
se ments small vi within weaty ears of mn From 

is. , 1 wrote to Trueworth, i orming i t nothin 
pe seen shake my previous determination. Had I had ; 
heart worthy of his acceptance, J should have felt happy in 
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| spending my future days with him, and I trusted he would soon 
find a partner more suited to him. I again recommended his 
cousins to his care, requesting him not to leave them until 
their mother arrived; and, in conclusion, I endeavoured to 
make him fully aware how hopeless his pursuit must ever be, 
and entreated him most earnestly to desist from it for both our 
sakes. 

This letter once despatched, I felt more calm; I had acted 
right. Was it not better to expose him to some present 
sorrow, than to open up to us both a life of misery? Besides, I 
was persuaded that Margaret did not view him with indiffer- 
ence; and, if he found there was no hope from me, might he 
not be induced to transfer his affections to her who could so 
worthily reciprocate them? At least, [ was desirous it should. 
beso, and I did my utmost to promote so desirable a result. 

A few hours after I had dispatched this epistle, our poor 
sufferer sunk on her mother’s breast, and died, as calmly as she 
had lived, without even a sigh. 

The mother’s grief will not admit of description. She was 
deprived of her only tie, a daughter just budding into woman- 
hood, and from this daughter she had never been separated for 
asingle day. My attentions to the mourner were unceasing, [ 
never left her for a moment. Most sensibly I felt her grief, 
and she was grateful for all my attentions. At this melancholy 
juncture, [ found Mr. Hawley of more value than ever. He 
arranged everything without my interference. As it was 
thought best that the funeral should take place in our village 
church, we now continued the journey, by slow stages, until we 
reached home—and what a home for the widow! She was, in- 
deed bereaved—alone, in the midst of affluence! 

, All my first efforts to soothe her were unavailing. For some 
time she would not leave the room they had occupied in com- 
mon. I ventured, much against her will, to admit Mrs. True- 
worth to her privacy, but her friend’s efforts to console her were 
not more successful than mine. - She continued in this state for 
some time, without any seeming amendment, and we feared to 
Make her acquainted with her own affairs, though they were 
parently in a very perilous condition. The _ heir-at-law 

featened her with a suit, unless she yielded the whole of her 
pro to him, except an annuity of five hundred pounds, 
which, Ssceeding to the will he seottiad was all she a en- 
titled to in case of her daughter's death. Mr. Hawley had re- 
turned to London to look into the affairs and arrange ulterior 


| > About this time I received a letter from Mrs. Raymond; but 
_ Ret, as hoped, in answer to my last, which had not reached her 
_ ft the time her’s was despatched. 
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She began thus—“ Do not, my young friend, accuse me of 
neglect; if you knew all I had undergone since we parted, you 
would indeed pity me. I have no friend here to whom I can 
unburden myself. In my last, I mentioned how we were situ- 
ated with respect to Mart. Day after day, he found his power 
increase ; and, about a fortnight ago, he came to Raymond, pro- 
bably with a view of quarrelling, and insisted on his allowing 
him some unjust perquisite. You know my husband; he istoo 
much a man of honour to allow, or connive at, any iniquitous 
proceedings ;—he firmly refused. Mart, with a sneer, answered 
that, if such were the case, he should look to himself; if he 
were not allowed that, he would have more, for he would have 
the consulship. This observation so enraged my husband that 
he permitted his anger to get the better of his reason; and he, at 
length, dismissed Mart from hisemploy. Theother, with scorn- 
ful coolness, refused to resign his appointment, and told my 
husband he dared not dismiss him. y husband, now irritated 
to the greatest excess, turned him out of the office. 

** The island was soon in commotion, and we were not long in 
discovering that the friends of Mart were oe employed, draw- 
ing up petitions for the dismissal of my husband, and counter peti- 
tions for the investment of Mart with the consular functions in 
his stead! Though Raymond would willingly have resigned, he 
could not endure the risk of being dismissed. He, therefore, 
resolved to set out immediately for England, while Mart was 
preparing the petitions ; and, to endeavour, by every means in his 

wer, to frustrate him. Fortunately, a ship was under sail ; 

e got on board quietly, and, for two days, it was supposed, in- 
disposition prevented his appearing in public. When Mart 
discovered the actual state of the case, he was as much enraged 
as his master had been. He felt his power was gone, as he well 
knew his only chance lay in being first heard. He quarrelled 
with those around him; and, learning that the accomplice whom 
he employed in your audacious abduction, had, unknowingly, 
rowed Rayiiond to the ship, he quarrelled with him also, and, 
not having sufficient command of his passions to compromise 
with this man in whose power he had put himself, he allowed 
the pretended fishermen to depart in anger. The latter proceed- 
ed immediately to the authorities, and, on oath, revealed such a 
tissue of villanies, in which Mart had been the setter-on and 
prime agent, that the rabble—who are ever too prompt to act— 
p ed in crowds to his house with the intention of burning 
it to the ground. He narrowly from the back ; but, 
being perceived in the distance, they fairly hunted him; and, as 
a last resource from their fury, he took to the rocks, hoping, no 
doubt, to tire out his pursuers. Fear had given speed to his 
flight ; he had considerably outrun the mob, and turned round, 
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from a projection of the very rock whence you were carried off, 
to reconnoitre and decide on further doublings, when, in an in- 
stant, the point of the rock gave way, and he was precipitated 
to the bottom, where his mangled remains were found, partly 
buried among the ruins. This fate was considered as a judg- 
ment for his wickedness to you, and you are now considered in 
the light of a martyr—so much for the opinion of the rabble! 
‘The mob now returned quietly home, and though the men 
in power considered it their duty to confine the ringleaders, it 
is generally supposed the matter will be hushed up. On look- 
ing over his papers, which he was preparing to destroy, the whole 
accusation against him was found to be true, and it is most likely 
that even worse discoveries will yet appear. As for you, I can 
scarcely wish you back again; you are now so much an object 
of pity, that the inhabitants would spoil you, to make up for all 
the injustice you have suffered at their hands. Adieu!—Ever 
your affectionate friend, 
“Maria RayMonp.” 


When I had finished this letter, my first feeling was thank- 
fulness that I had been spared to see myself righted in the pub- 
lic opinion, and though I could not rejoice at the death of one 
so little prepared to meet his end, neither could I be astonished 
at such a tragic dispensation. I now became-more anxious 
than ever at not receiving news of Margaret or Eleanor. Surely 
something must have gone wrong? This suspense did not con- 
tinue long; the next post brought a letter from Margaret con- 
firming my worst fears. It was to the following effect :— 

** My aunt had made it a point with us both to attend a 
morning concert, of which she was a patroness. On the arrival 
of the day, Eleanor, as usual, pleaded indisposition, and not- 
withstanding all my efforts to prevail on my aunt to allow me 
to stay with her, her ladyship would not hear of such an eva- 
sion, consequently, | prepared myself to accompany her with 
rather a bad grace. But, in getting into-the carriage, I found 
‘Trueworth was to be of the party, and this somewhat reconciled 
me. During the performance, the beauty of the singing ren- 
dered me unconscious of everything around me; so much so, 
that I did not even perceive that my cousin had left us, until, at 
the end of the performance, my aunt addressed me twice in no 
‘ery gracious tones. his aroused me from my enchantment. 
‘Missing Trueworth, I was seriously alarmed, feeling persuaded 
that it was only something of importance which would have 
_ ‘taken him so unceremoniously from us. My aunt got into the 
_ -earriage, ageenaoe how hard it was to be left without a protec- 
_ ‘tor at her time of life, and blaming poor Trueworth without 
mercy. When once in the carriage, | imagined a few minutes 
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would bring us home; but, unfortunately, its owner was in a 
calling mood, and we passed two hours in this unmeaning oc- 
cupation. At last, quite tired out, I requested to be allowed 
to proceed to her house on foot. She, then, without any replv, 
ordered the coachman to drive home. As soon as the carriage 
stopped, I did not wait for letting down the steps, but, giving a 
jump, found myself, in a second, in the hall, gurrounded by ser- 
vants, all eager to communicate the sad news that Eleanor was 
no where to be found. I soon discovered that she had met Sir 
Thomas in, the park, arid had proceeded in a carriage and four 
over Westminster bridge: this was all the servants could tell 
me. Trueworth had left me a few hasty lines, saying he had a 
clue to their route, and would pursue them to the last. [ little 
heeded my aunt’s unfeeling invectives, but hastened to inform 
you of what has occurred; you had better not come to me, as I 
am sure I should not be allowed to communicate with you. I 
will write again as soon as I have any thing further to commu- 
nicate.” 

This information threw an extra gloom over us all; still, the 
excitement seemed to rouse Mrs. Benson. I would have pro- 
ceeded without loss of time to Margaret, but I knew well the 
old lady would have her own way ; and therefore contented my- 
self with writing. 

A few days after, we were surprised: by the arrival of Mr. 
Raymond, who had evidently travelled at a rapid rate. We 
were much alarmed at first, but he assured us all was well, and 
then prepared to account for his sudden appearance ; I[ will give 
you his narration in his own words. 

*‘[ believe Mrs. Raymond wrote to tell .you, that I had 
started for England, where I arrived quite safe a few days ago. 
1 felt that no time was to be lost, in the matter which had in- 
duced my return to this country, and so proceeded immediately 
towards London. We were just getting into the stage, to 
continue our journey from Guildford, when a travelling carriage 
stopped at the Inn. I thought, from her appearance and figure, 
it could be none cther than mine own daughter Eleanor, whom 
a dashing young man was handing out of the carriage. Still, I 
might be mistaken, as she was muffled up, and wore a thick 
veil. I endeavoured to persuade myself 1 was deceived, and 
was taking om yee in the coach, when she made an answer to 
somethi ich was said to her, and for the first time I caught 
epainelcd ef tine ealen: This was sufficient.. I made a sign to 
the coachman not to stop, and followed them so closely into the 
house, that I was in room before they were seated. The 
opening of the door caused Eleanor to turn round, and ex- 

iming, in consternation, ‘My Father!’ she sunk on the 
_ gentleman’s shoulder. I fiercely took her from him, and in- 
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sisted on an explanation. This he refused to give, and asked 
me, ‘how I dared to interfere between man and wife.’ What 
was [ to think? Could my child have acted thus, and become 
the property of another? I would not believe it, and en- 
treated her to explain to me what had occurred. She regarded 
me not, but continued sobbing violently. A respectable woman, 
of humble appearance, now came into the room, and, as I could 
obtain no information from them, I turned to her. Finding 
entreaties of no avail, [ threatened her with the penalties of the 
law. This had the desired effect, and, regardless of the young 
man’s menaces, she informed me that she was his sister—that 
ke had brought the young lady to her house at Richmond the 
day before, that she might remain there until the morning, 
when she had agreed to accompany him to church. He had 
told a long story about rescuing her from a mad-house, where 
her friends had confined her; at the time, my informant had 
believed him, and willingly offered the young creature half of 
her bed: They were now to walk across the fields to the parish 
church, where a friend of this abductor was in waiting to marry 
them. ‘ Thank God!’ were my first words; ‘I freely forgive 
Mart all I have suffered, since I have been the means of saving 
my misguided child! You, sir,’ I said, turning to the youag 
man, ‘leave the room; you can have no right here.’ ‘I beg 

rdon,’ he replied, with great nonchalance, ‘ I hired the room, 
it is therefore mine; but, as I have no particular use for it at 
present, it is much at your service, and I shall also leave you to 
pay for it.’ 

“With a cool bow, and ‘Good morning,’ to me, he left the 
room, house, and village, without even noticing Eleanor, who 
remained by my side, overcome, and confounded, as she well 
| might be, with indignation and shame. 

“I now dismissed the woman, with the reward I had pro- 
mised her, and was once again alone with my child. I tried to 
address myself to Eleanor, but in vain; my mingled feelings 
overpowered me. I knew not what to say. Was I free from 
blame? Was~it not our over-indulgence which had so nearly 
destroyed our child? Oh! Miss Neville, we must for ever 
regret that you were forced to leave us; but you, alone, have 
ho after-reproach ; you acted most conscientiously ; would we 
- could say as much! 

“ With difficulty, I uttered, ‘ Eleanor, you are still my child.’ 
_ She was in my arms, in an instant. But, remembering herself, 
_ She broke from me, saying, ‘ No, no, do not call me thus, my 
Name is coupled with dishonour. I have disgraced you all, my 
dear mother, and my poor affectionate sister, who would have 
arned me. I can never see you more. Qh! hide me, dear 








t her, hide me from myself; only say, you forgive me, and I 
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die happy.’ Here she sunk down quite exhausted. I laid her 
on the sofa, and tried to persuade her to take some rest ; but 
she entreated me so earnestly to leave the place, that I ordered 
a carriage, and soon found myself on the road to London. In 
the park, we were overtaken by Trueworth and Mr. Hawley ; 
they had ascertained the route of the runaways, and had reached 
the village a short time after we had left. Finding we were 
proceeding to the metropolis, they had succeeded in overtaking 
us, and it was arranged that we should remain a night at an 
hotel, and then all proceed hither. When we had secured our 
rooms, I went to Lady Charlemont’s, to request of her to 
resign Margaret to my charge. Her ladyship was from home, 
and I soon discovered kow much she had been to blame with 
respect to the elopement of Eleanor; I learned, also, her un- 
kind treatment of Margaret both before, and since, that me- 
lancholy event. As soon as Margaret saw me, she earnestly 
entreated to be removed from the care of her aunt. While she 
was collecting her clothes, I wrote a few lines to her ladyship, 
expressing my regret that I had ever entrusted my children to 
the charge of one so little fitted for the office, and begged that 
all future intercourse might cease, as I considered her shameful 
neglect had brought disgrace on our heads. It required much 
forbearance not to add more; but Margaret now returned, all 
anxiety to see her sister, andI sealed my note. What Margaret 
related, on the way, increased my rage against her aunt. I was 
rejoiced we had not met, or I should certainly have offended 
her more than I should have wished. We proceeded the next 
morning into Devonshire, and Iam happy to say the girls are 
both much better than when they left town. But, as for True- 
worth, I don’t know what the London ladies have done to him ; 
he is quite an altered man; a very knight of the rueful coun- 
tenance; he must certainly have been crossed in love, and in 
that case I am sure I pity him, don’t you, Miss Neville?” For- 
tunately, my face was turned towards the window, so that, as he 
went on in the same strain to Mrs. Benson, my change of colour 
did not betray me. 

We now discovered that he had left the rest of the party at 
an Inn, within ten miles of us, and had proceeded alone to pre- 


pare us for their coming. 
(To be continued.) 


* Sensz aND Wit.—Prefer solid sense torwis never study to 
be diverting, "iareny a ; let no jest intrude upon 
anyt 


good manners, nor say that may offend modesty. 






















THE AVENGER. 
By G. W. Lovett, 


Author of “ The Provost of Bruges :” “Love's Sacrifice:” “The Wife's 
Secret:” the New Comedy of “ Look before you Leap:” &c. &c. 


[In our former announcements, we stated, that the Tragedy of The Avenger 
was the early production of one of our established and most fortunate 
dramatic writers. In now permitting us to affiliate the work, its accom- 
plished author requests us to correct the expression, early production, by 
the explanation that The Avenger is the earliest of all his dramatic efforts. 

To the statement, also, that he set apart the acting right of the Play for 
the sole use of the late Samuel Butler, the Tragedian—who originally im- 
personated its hero, Walder, and frequently repeated the character, with 
unequivocal success, both in the metropolis and the provinces — our 
friend desires us to add, that he has continued such acting right to Mr. 
Butler’s widow, and to her exclusively, for the term of her natural life. 

Hoods Magazine for November, containing the Ist Act of Mr. Lovell’s 
Tragedy of The Avenger, was published on Friday, the 30th of October, on 
which day the Morning Papers were rife with the over-night success of 
his Comedy of “‘ Look before you Leap ;” and their evening contemporaries 
reported, from the American arrivals, the enthusiastic reception, at the 
Park Theatre, in New York, of his Play of The Wife's Secret—A Tra- 
gedy, Comedy, and Play, each in Five Acts, and by the same Author, all 
culminating to the point of publicity, through the press, on the same day. 

It is barely necessary to superadd to this singular statement, that, for the 
interpretation of his conceptions, Mr. Lovell has received the aid of the 

, talents of Mr. Macready, in the Provost of Bruges; of the Vandenhoffs, 
father and daughter, in Love's Sacrifice; of ‘Mr. and Mrs. Kean, in 
The Wife's Secret; and of Mrs. Glover, with Mr. Farren, in Look before 
you Leap, in order fully to bear us out in desoribing, and having described 

our friend as one of our established and most fortunate dramatic writers | 


ACT Ili. — 
Scenge ].—TZhe Imperial Camp. 


Colonels Itt0 and GOETZ meeting. 


3 .  ILLO. 
_ How goes it, Goetz? 
GOETZ. 
Bee Oh, weary of my life, 
To see us here coop’d up in our entrenchments 


_ By meagre heretics, not half our force ! 
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ILLO. 
Wallenstein has his reasons, never doubt ; 
And you and I have only to obey, 

Not question; here, his will is absolute. 


GOETZ. 
Ay, though the Emperor himself complain, 
The General turns to all a leaden ear, 
Nor condescends to justify his acts. 


ILLO. 
We shall see strange things yet. 


GOETZ. 
I think as you. 
But look, here come the truants. 
[Enter Ernest and BERNARD. |} 
Gentlemen, 
Your absence has been noted—you have been 
Enguir’d for by the General, and he grows 
Suspicious, now, of al/ who quit the camp. 
I speak this for your guidance. 


BERNARD, 
The truth is, 
That tir’d, like you, of this our idle life, 
We ‘ve had a little skirmish with the foe. 


ILLO. 
Indeed ? 
BERNARD. 

Oh yes; we went to pay a visit 
To one of the reform’d, who lik’d us so, 
He tried to more Se but our modesty, 
Not wishing to be notic’d, broke away, 
Cracking some servants’ sconces in our exit. 
That Swedish spy, he did me a good turn, 
Which I shall him for another time. ‘ 
And Ernest there, so look’d like Gorgon’s head, 
He chang’d, at once, their leader into stone ! 


ERNEST. 
How strange! I never saw the man before. 


| BERNARD. — 
Oh, not a whit! some scoundrel we have beaten, 
Who will not rest till beaten en o’er again. | 
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ERNEST. 


Rather, perhaps, some wretched wand’ring outcast, 
Whom the excesses of our early arms 

Have driv’n to madness.—’ Twas a dreadful time! 
And Heaven will surely pay us for it yet. 


BERNARD. 
Ernest turn’d preacher ! 
ERNEST. 
| Oh, you have not seen 
The sick’ning sights of blood that I have witness’d ! 
My earliest fields were in Bohemia’s circle, 
In the first hatred of religious war, 
While Carnage had her fill—Oh, I could tell you 
Tales to wear out the longest winter’s watch, 
So full of horror— 
BERNARD. 
Prithee, spare them, then! 
I like them not! 
ERNEST. 
One most of all: one night 
We storm’d a noble hold—a man’s of note, 
One Ildenholm of Nimburgh—like a boy, 
With eagerness‘I mingled in the fight ; 
But, oh, when it was over—when I saw 
The lord of that fair mansion, gash’d with wounds, 
ire before his wreck’d and burning home, 
And met the last look of his blood-glaz’d eye, 
So fierce, so deadly, and so terrible, [Stops short with a shudder. 


BERNARD, 
Ernest, you ever were a dreamer; now, 
The ghost, no doubt, mounts guard at Walder’s house! 


. ERNEST. _ : 
Laugh as you will, e’en such was my belief. 
But, though a thousand deaths op os’d my path, 
Iwill return there. He has foil f me once, 
_ And is too strong for us to force his den ; 
_ But, I will hang so closely on his steps, 
_ He shall not stir from out his walls unseen : 
= _ will I bring him to so strict account, 
fe shall give up his captives, or his life. 
a BERNARD. 
' Well, there ’s my hand! a match for any foe 
f mortal growth ; and, for sad memories, 
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A cup of gen’rous wine will never fail 
To lay such ghosts—But, hark, the General comes. 


[Enter WALLENSTEIN, with great pomp.] 


. WALLENSTEIN. 
Ervalsden! Lauenstein! you have been absent 
Among our foes ! 


[Enter OrFicer. | 


OFFICER: 
My lord, a messenger, 
Straight from the Emperor, desires admittance. 


WALLENSTEIN [not ane: 
There is too much of this! I love my brethren 
Of Saxony, indeed, and grieve that, stubborn 
And disobedient, they should thus rebel 
Against our common Sovereign,—Heaven preserve him ! 





OFFICER. 
Shall I admit his messenger, my lord ? 


WALLENSTEIN. 
How, sir? who gave you renee to interrupt 
Thus the State’s business? Back, sir, to your post ! 


ILLO [to GOETZ}. 
The Emperor finds a greater Emperoy here ! 
Each day breeds some new wonder. 


WALLENSTEIN. | 
Though I love, 
As I have said, my Saxon brethren well, 
I will not have my soldiers, as they do, 
Hold with them close and social intercourse. 
"Tis bad, and let it end! 
ERNEST. 
| Indeed, my lord, 

It was no friendly motive led me there. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
I know it all, sir! It had almost cost 


The Emperor two brave soldiers’ lives. 
BERNARD [aside]. 


That ’s true f 


WALLENSTEIN. 
I say, it shall not be! on no pretence, | 
Soldiers of mine shall-pass from our entrenchments 
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Till I give licence; and ye, least of all, 
Lauenstein and Ervalsden. I may need 

Every good soldier's arm, and will not brook 

You risk your lives, which, wholly, are the Emperor’s. 


BERNARD. 
Deign but to hear me, sir! 


WALLENSTEIN. 


How, sir, more words? Silence, I say, young man! 
Nor dare to risk again your lives or limbs, 
Till Z shall give command. 
ERNEST. 
But, yet, my lord, 
You do not know the cause. 


WALLENSTEIN, 
Be dumb! I do. 
Must I speak twice?. I say you shall not go! 
Or, if you do, your lives shall pay the forfeit! 
Now, to my noble master’s messenger. 


[Exeunt all but ERNEsT and Bernarv. 


ERNEST, 
This is rank tyranny; I ’ll not endure it. 


BERNARD. 

The Emperor does! 
ERNEST. 
Tush ! tell me not of Emperors! 

My mother’s danger cries each moment to me, 
My Agnes trembles in a monster’s den, 
Each thought that, were I but a craven coward, 
Might nerve me to a hero, goads me on; 
And shall his cold oppressive interdict 
Restrain me? Never! 

BERNARD. 

Bravely sworn—come on! 

- And, where the pretty Agnes is, I ’ll follow, 
Though I tread over fifty Wallensteins, 
Their words, if needs, their bodies! 


ERNEST. 
Gallant friend! 
_ But some-one must have set the General on 
_ To stay us thus? [Enter Conranvin, cautiously, 





CONRADIN. 
’Twas I. 
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BERNARD. 
And who are you? 
CONRADIN. 


A friend, though doubly bound to be a foe; 
But one who could renounce his duty, faith, 
Loyalty, any thing that Agnes will’d. 

BOTH. 


Agnes ? 
CONRADIN. . 

Nay, start not—frown not—her I worship, 
As you would worship saints! "I‘was she who sent me, 
She, and your mother, bidding me forewarn you, 
Should you return, those lie in wait, whose swords 
Would gladly drink your blood: your kin are safe, 
And, by your love for them, entreat you, charge you, 
To leave them so; nor rashly risk a life _ 
So precious to them both. With this intent, 
Boy as I am, I found the means to scare 
Your chief, with plots to kill his youthful heroes, 
And he commands your stay! So, now, farewell. [ Ewit. 


ERNEST. 
Stay, meddling boy! He’s gone! This may but be 
Some deeper scheme to keep us from our post. 
I will not heed it! Mother !—Agnes, love !— 
I still will save you, e’en though you forbid it! 
Now, Bernard, pass the sentries as we can, | 
Love, for our guide; and Friendship, for our watch-word ; 
And Walder’s house our place of rendezvous! | 


BERNARD. 
About whose door, like some redoubted rat-hole, 
We two puissant cats must watch for prey! | 
How I do long to set my claws upon him! [ Exeunt. 


Scene II.—Jnterior of Walder’s House, as before. 


Enter AGNEs. 


AGNES. hes 
Has the boy done his errand? and succeeded ?- 
If so, then Ernest’s life is safe—if not, 

No, no! I will not, dare not think of that— 

He will be warn'd; restrain’d. Will he, indéed ? 








‘ 
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If those I love were perill’d, would I stay 

For threat or warning? No, no, no, he ’ll come, 
I feel he will, and they will murder him! 

Is there no hope? Oh, thou belov’d deceit, 

To which the sinking soul for ever clings ; 

Thou last pale beam that light’st the fading eye, 
Thou last soft voice that sooth’st the closing ear, 
Thou latest treasure of the bankrupt heart, 





Spring of the desert, Hope! Oh, leave me not! [ Pauses. 
ight we not yet escape this fearful man 
Ere Ernest can arrive ? [going to door. 


[Enter CounTEss. ] 
Hist, Mother! Mother! 
Tread softly, we must leave this place. 
COUNTESS. 
But how? 
AGNES. 
I know not; Heaven will guide us! 
COUNTESS. 
Nay, my child, 
Would you then tempt again the lonesome path, 
The prowling robber, and unguided road ? 
Let us stay here. 
AGNES. 
And, Ernest ? 


COUNTESS. 
‘Will be warn’d. 
AGNES. 


Would gou if he were threaten’d? 


COUNTESS. 

Oh, no, no! 
Agnes, you pour new fears upon my soul; 
But they are mothers’ fears, and-‘make me bold. 
Come, let us fly! It is a dang’rous effort, 
For disappointed malice, on our heels, 
Will follow close: but ’tis my Ernest’s safety 
That beckons me, and I could brave a world! 


ea 3. AGNES. 
| Then, let our flight be instant—for a moment 
_ May now decide on Ernest's life or death ! [opens a door— 
es 3 ' [Servant appears standing there. 
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SERVANT. 
Madam, you cannot pass! 
COUNTESS. 
Who bade you stay us? 


SERVANT. _ 
One whose will here admits no questioning. 


AGNES. 
Are we, then, prisoners ? 
SERVANT. 


Here, you cannot pass. 


AGNES, 
We must, we must! I will not say, for mercy, 
But here is what may plead far better for us. [offering money. 
Take it. Thou dost but serve thy lord for gold; 
For that, art true to him ; take thrice the sum 
Thy yearly service yields, and follow us; 
But waste you not a moment; life hangs on it ! 


COUNTESS. 
Take more! behold these jewels; these will make thee 
Richer than e’er thy fondest thought conceiv d. 
Nay, then, we ask no service; let us pass; 
No more, 


SERVANT. 
You ladies little know my lord. 
Life is more precious far than gold or gems, 
And mine were forfeit, did I yield to you. © 
AGNEs. 
Thou shalt be safe. 


SERVANT. 
From Walder’s vengeance ? Never ! 


| [WALDER appears. 
. COUNTESS. 


Wilt thou not serve us? 
SERVANT. 
No! 
-~ WALDER. [advancing] 
‘Most noble ladies, 


You tamper with my servants! Fellow, leave us. 
[Zit Servant. 
We an /oo) 9 COUNTESS. | 
‘We will excuse ourselves:when we have learn’ 
By what authority. are w fin'd. : 
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WALDER. 
By mine! who needs a better ? 


AGNES. 
But, what ill, 
What wrong, have we e’er done? 


WALDER. 

What ill? what wrong ? 
More than the world, than all mankind combin’d, 
Could have achiev’d: you ’ve call’d me back to feeling ! 
I was a desolate and lonely thing, 
But so all-sever’d from the world around, 
I knew ’t not—felt it not! I walk’d in shadows, 
And every sense within me was so crush’d, 
I had forgot to mark the ruin round me, 
And liv’d but to an instinct of deep malice, 
That had a gloomy joy in it.—You came; 
You won me back from that dark cloud that bound me ; 
Open’d afresh the springs of joy and pain, 
Then dash’d the draught of pleasure from my lips, 
Parch’d with long fasting, ere they yet had tasted, 
And left the bitter cup of ceaseless woe 
For my new waken’d sense to drain its dregs. 
Shall you not be repaid this ? 


AGNES. 
He is raving ! 
Oh! if I have indeed call’d back upon you 
Some old remembrance, more of pain than joy, 
I still am innocent; but were I not, 
Wherefore detain those whom you so abhor ? 


_WALDER. 
_Think’st he would come again, if you were absent ? 


AGNES. 
He? who? 
WALDER. 
The Austrian ! 


COUNTESS. 
He has ’scap’d thy malice ! 






- WALDER. [significantly.] 
He will be here again if you depart not. ' 
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COUNTESS. 
Ha! now I understand. Oh, devilish art! 
And would you make a mother, then, the lure 
For her child’s murder ? 


AGNES. 
No, you dare not do it. 
You dare not brave the curse of outrag’d nature ! 


WALDER [grasping her arm]. 
Child, look on me! bear I, in any feature, 
The trace of one poor jey? This wither’d heart 
Beats it one pulse to hope, one throb to pleasure ? 
Lives there, in all this wide-spread, desolate earth, 
The being in whose being is wrapt up 
One care of mine? Not one—not one—not one! 


Child, what have J to fear from curses? Hear me ; 


I live to ve ce; as I live, he dies! 

And you shall stay to lure him to the den 

Where I await him. : 
COUNTESS, 


Heartless, monstrous villain ! 


AGNES. 
Thou art no man, but some accursed devil 
Escap’d to earth! Mother, confront him boldly. 
Our innocence and grief shall be as arms 
His evil nature cannot combat with. 
Let us pass on! 


WALDER [stopping her]. 
Ha! ha! ae bo eS 
See! I can meet your proud eye unabash’d. 
I love to see you struggle in the net. 
So once did J, I rav'd, curs’d, threaten’d, pray’d, 
Went mad, and, still, they only mock’d-—mock’d—mock’d me ! 
sen 


Oh pitying Heaven, back that cloud of night, 
And hide me from remembrance—save me! save me ! 
[Hiding his face. 
AGNES. 


While thou canst feel like this, thou still art human, 
And I will hope to reach thy heart.—Oh, hear me! 
If but the unsubstantial memory : 
Of woes gone by have power to move you thus, 
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The actual blow that leaves so deep a scar, 
Think of a parent’s suff’ring for her child! 
Nay, wave me not away; you talk of sorrow, 
Perhaps you have been a parent ? 


WALDER [agitated]. 
Peace! peace ! 


AGNES. 
Perhaps, 
A happy husband ? 
WALDER [choking]. 
Leave me ! 


AGNES. 

Pity me! 
For he you seek is all but that to Agnes. 
Yes, you have known such ties; and those you lov’d 
Are lost; yet, not for ever—still, they live : 
Still hover round you; watch you; pray for you. 
Do not such outrage-to those gentle spirits ; 
A crime of blood must sever ye for ever! 
Think that they call to you—kneel thus, like me,— [Kneeling. 
Those children so belov’'d—your wife—that, thus, 
They look into your face and cry for mercy. 


[Gently moving his hand, he looks at her; staggers 
back; and, with a convulsive cry, stretching his arms 
to her, exclaims— 


| WALDER. 
_ Eva? 
| [Then, slowly recovering himself, he continues to gaze 

on her for some time— 


"Twas fancy! it is gone! Who art thou, 
Strange creature, that dost sway me thus? Thou’rt right, 
I was not born to be the wretch I seem; , 
I once was mearit for better things than these. 
Go, go, thou’rt safe. Nay, tarry not an instant, 
The fiend may come again and master me. 






AGNES [taking his hand]. 
Oh, bless thee ! 

COUNTESS. 
Take a mother’s blessing, too! 
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WALDER. 


Go, go! No more delay—and here, here ’s gold. 
Nay, take it. I am rich in dross like this. 
Poor only, here !—[ Striking his heart]|—Here ’s more—nay, 
take it all! 
"Twill buy you frierds. Go; not another word! 
Ay, you are Austrians! But, no matter now ; 
Soke: your camp lies; *tis not far to gain, 
You cannot miss it, and the road is safe. 
Away! and sometimes pray to Heaven for me. 
[Exeunt CountEss and AGNES. 
They're gone! Here, still, some human feeling lingers. 
I am not quite a fiend: yet, he escapes ! 
No matter! time will come! How these things shake me! 
I start and tremble like a child—She’s gone, 
And I am left alone again—alone— 
Alone—alone—through earth, and sea, and air, 
With none, to care for me, of man or beast. 
The tiger-cat that, lonely, hunts the woods, 
Finds still a partner in her savage den: 
The eagle, from his solitary flight, 
Turns to his nest and hails his rocky home*t 
The vilest reptile, crush'd beneath my foot, 
Has its companion: earth hath happiness 
For all her children but the ruler, man ! 
The little garden of his doating heart 
May bloom, awhile, with fair and fragrant flowers, 
But, when the whirlwind strips their leaves away, 
Oh, what a desert! a redeemless waste!— 
Even she is gone; and I am left alone! 


[Enter Ernest. | 


ERNEST. 
Well met, thou coward! woman’s jailer thou! 
Now, wretch, give up thy prey! | 


WALDER [ pacing up and down]. 
This is too much! 
I promis’d not to harm you—leave me! leave me ! 
= cannot look upon oop ham the pee | 
chasing through e so fierce a course 
Each individual velit dittends with hatee>: 
And, should my eye once ee seee: See in, 
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nor oaths, nor 
Could stay me for an instant.— 


g 








THE AVENGER. 


ERNEST: 
Boasting coward ! 
This poor evasion shall not save thee, 


WALDER. ([drawing.] 
Coward ? 


ERNEST. 
Ay, look, ev’n now, thy sword-blade how it trembles ! 


WALDER. 
It does; I feel it does; with hate, with joy, 
Joy that the moment is at length arriv’d 
To have thee thus—years, years, I’ve pray’d for this. 
Oh, curse th’ unsteady arm that, nerveless, now 
Deserts me! come, thou spectre of the past ! 
Destroyer! Austrian ! 
[Zhey jfight—Ernest disarms him in a moment— 
WALpER clenches his hands in impotent frenzy.— 
ConRADIN enters behind and whispers ERNEST. | 


CONRADIN. 
Haste, Ernest, tarry not, for they are gone; 
They wait thee ! 
ERNEST. 
Walder, we shall meet again. 
[Ezeunt ERNEsT and ConrRADIN. 


WALDER. [his hands still clenched. | 
Oh, trembling, nerveless, powerless, cursed, fool ! 
To let my very joy disarm my Vengeance! 
| [ Snatches up his sword. 
Stay, villain! runaway! Thou murderer, stay ! 
‘| | [ Rushes out in pursuit. 


Scene III.—Rocks, asin First Scene. 


Enter Ernest and BERNARD. 


ERNEST. 
You have not met them, then? The boy would quit me, 
‘But said I could not fail to overtake them— 
He told me, too, that we were miss’d already, 
_ And Wallenstein had sent a guard to seek us. 
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% BERNARD. 
~~ How very thoughtful! curse his vigilance ! 
> Hush; something stirr’d beyond among the trees, 
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Perchance, the ghost of Ildenholm? Ha! ha! 
No, ’tis the living Walder; he pursues you ! 
Leave him to me. 
ERNEST. 
Not for the world; he’s mine. 


BERNARD. 
And would you, now, with all your sorrows pass’d, 
Your mother and dear Agnes both escap’d, 
Would you still risk the chance of losing them ? 
Ernest, I say you shall not go; stand back, 
I claim him from your friendship ; off, I say! 
[ Thrusts Rainn back, and rushes off. — 
ERNEST. 
Bernard! you wrong me. See, he dashes on; 
He ’s lost among the trees; beware, thou Walder ! 
A soldier’s sett ne'er grac’d a braver arm. 
Ha! he returns—that felt'ring step—he bleeds !— 
And yonder stands the Protestant exulting, 
And pointing to his prey. 
[He ts rushing off, when BERNARD staggers on and, 
catching him by the arm, exclaims— 


BERNARD. 
Stay, Ernest, stay! 
Support me! [sinks] ‘faith, the fellow is the devil ! 
My sword had scarce touched his—when—when—look here, 
He carries a broad blade! See, Ernest, see, 
Your sword is in my blood; wipe it, man, wipe it! 
They'll say you didit.—Oh! [dies.] | 
ERNEST. 
Help! help—dear Bernard, 
Hold up! Help! help, I say! Bernard, my friend— 
Oh, thou hast fallen for me— tis I have kill’d thee ! 
[Enter Apotr and Litua from the Rocks.}- 


ADOLF. 
wn Imperial swords are us’d to kill ! 
o now? 


| LILLA. | 
| Who is it? Ha! the noble Bernard! 
Bernard, my friend, my early friend, my love ! 


Bernard? [calls] What, ho, soldiers of Austria! Ho! 
Come here, and see your acts of blood aveng’d p 
ery own swords ; poor Bernard lying murder’d. 

here! Ser Se Otre (Soldiers enter hastily. 
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OFFICER. 
What cry is this? Count Bernard slain ? 
Count Ernest, yield your sword! Ha! it is here, 
[ Picking at up. 
And wet with blood !—You are my prisoner, sir! 
Guards! bear them all before the General; he 
Must search into this act. 


ERNEST, [over the body.] 
My friend! my friend! . 
[WaLDER appears on an eminence, observing them with 
exultation. | 


END OF THIRD ACT. 





A GLIMPSE OR TWO OF COLLEGIATE LIFE AT OXFORD. 
BY SAMUEL GOWER. 
( Concluded.) 


OnE remark, made in the course of this paper, may need some 
ualification. It is contended that a young man should not be 
dirown into a false position, in which he must either exceed his 
allowed income, or present, in his style of living, a marked 
deviation from that of the men of his College. It is false shame 
which ruins half mankind, and its sway is the most despotic over 

_ the young and inexperienced. But it is not contended that no 

| Becnips ought to be formed at College, except such as are 
founded upon pocket-qualifications. If fortune have made a man 

a lord, whom nature intended to be a stable-boy, a congeniality 

of feeling, a similarity of pursuits, that true cement of all good 
fellowship, the ‘‘ idem velle et idem nolle,” may subsist between 
iimself and his groom, I adduce an extreme case; because, 

_ between two extreme points, all intermediate points are in- 
‘j cluded. Genuine friendship, like true love, overlooks all dis- 
_ ¢repancies. A man is not to be censured for marrying the 
woman he loves, although she happen to have a fortune; and 
i¢ same assertion holds good with regard to the formation of 
Friendships. Friendship itself hallows all intimacies formed 
nially in the natural course of events. The heart recognises 
y friendship as of any worth, (any farther than as a passenger's 
gold watch may be said to be of use to the thief who takes 
it,) which originated in manceuvring, and is cemented by the 
practice of hypocrisy. It is only love that is not true, friend- 
ship that is not genuine, that is contemptible. In many of the 
‘friendships formed at College there is, absolutely, no inter- 
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mixture of baser matter. There is rarely to be found, there, 
that villainous exaction of a brute obsequiousness, on the one 
hand, and those mean concessions, on the other, which some 
novelists depict. That full play is there given to nature, which 
renders baseness almost impossible. It is a very fine thing for 
the third-rate novelist, who regards life with the eye of an 
old-clothes’-man, and who has acted, himself, as toad-eater 
general to the public, for a quarter of a century (as indeed who 
is better qualified?) to pourtray the toad-eater and tuft-hunter, 
whether of private or of College life. Writings like these, by their 
misrepresentations degrade the age in which we live into a sort 


of literary Lower Empire. Most pleasant it is to turn from © 


such, to Charles Dickens, who does not think it beneath 
him to paint the homely actualities of life; whose satire is 
brought to bear upon the bad, the base, and the ridiculous ; 
whose sympathies are with truth, love, honour, friendship, 
virtue, generosity, high principle, and kind feeling; and in 
whose works we do not see the essentially true and good 
sacrificed to, and superseded by, the merely conventional. 
These observations are all apropos as to friendships formed at 
College, as well as elsewhere. There are many subjects which 
we view more justly in proportion as we view them more gene- 
rously. Many men would have been proud, in after life, to 
have been able to speak of having known Dr. Johnson at 
College, whom, had they, at. one crisis of his College life, 
invited him to their rooms, he would have found it difficult to 
visit for want of shoes. Many men possessed of the scantiest 
means have distinguished themselves both at College and in 
after life, and nothing better proves that ours is, what it is 
alleged to be, a free country, than that none of its highest 
offices are shut against persevering merit; and that the career of 
honour of many of our most distinguished countrymen commenced 
at one or other of our leading Universities. This is an assertion 
which no ingenuity of special pleading can avail to contravene. 
There is a topic of some interest connected with educa- 
tion, as conducted at each University, and one which, as yet, 
has been only slightly noticed. Most persons who have not 


thought upon the subject, and some who have, consider a course 


of tion chiefly mathematical, as at Cambridge, preferable to 
a course of education exclusively classical, as at Oxford. What 
on earth can accrue to a young man, in after life, it may 

said, from the sal of Ovid’s Ginone Paridi, and the 
Odes of Anacreon? The truth is, that the main pro- 
duced by any course of education consists in its disciplining and 
eee eer powers of the mind. This will be pro- 
nounced a truism, and it is so; but there are truisms, and this 
is one of them, which are apt to be lost sight of, if not re- 
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peatedly placed in view, Truisms are truths to which common 
assent has given the authority and weight of axioms. Now, 
the study of the classics is the study of life through the medium 
of books; and thus it assists in not only educating the intel- 
lect, but in awakening, both to good and evil, that sometimes 
dormant, and sometimes dominant organ, the heart. The 
mathematics have to do only with space, size, form, figures, 
computations. It is only a portion of the mind which they call 
into action, and, with the heart, they have nothing to do; the 
heart, which in the opinion of many, may, however, be educated 
too soon. But, no—no part or quality of the mind, or heart, 
can be educated too soon, so long as the development is healthy, 
not morbid; so long as their powers are not brought seoakatialier 
and convulsively, but steadily and naturally, into action. Some- 
thing then depends upon temperament. We shall less frequentl 
err, when we go with nature than against her. Should we wail 
to counteract her, it must be only by adopting her own slow 
- methods of proceeding. Injudicious attempts to thwart nature, 
generally act inversely, always perniciously. 
Upon the whole, it may be asserted, not invidiously, but in 
accordance with fact and truth, that Oxford has sent forth more 
persons eminent as statesmen, lawyers, and practical men of the 
world, than Cambridge. How is this, then? How do these 
different courses of study operate upon the mind in after life? 
Does the mind wearied with mathematical pursuits seek compen- 
sation by a devotion of its powers to pursuits of a literary, rather 
than scientific character? Does the mind educationally exer- 
cised and expanded by the study of the classics, subsequently 
indemnify itself by cultivating the exact sciences? Something 
like this may, occasionally, happen, but very rarely. The mind, 
having, once received, commonly retains its bias. This, then, 
seems to be the correct solution of the question. The mathe- 
Matics teach nothing but mathematics, and employ only a cer- 
_ tain portion of the powers of the mind ; while the classics give 
employment to the whole mind, and therefore more tend to 
enlarge and expand it. The exclusive study of the mathematics 
gives the’ mind great pares within a certain ranges but that 
__ ¥ange has its limits. e range embraced within the compass of 

_ the classics is almost without limits. If exemplars and models 
| of correctness in the actual subjects of study be exacted, an Ode 
_ of Horace is as perfect an entity in itself as a problem of Euclid, 
_— An error in figures would not more certainly vitiate a series of 
__ mathematical calculations, than would one word misplaced destroy 
_ the beauty of a whole Ode. The exclusive study of the mathe- 
| Matics predisposes persons to reduce to a mathematical form 
» questions which do not admit of it, or which, admitting of it, 
would be more easily solved by: logical analysis. The result of 
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education is attained, if men, by any means, gain knowledge, and 
learn how to reason. The man who has neither learned to read 
or write is sure to acquire much information through the medium 
of his senses, and, traditionally, from conversation; and he will 
learn to reason upon what he observes and hears—man being, 
by nature, and independently of education, a reasoning animal. 
But, having applied himself to the study of the classics, he learns, 
during such study, if fully followed up, how to employ every 
faculty. To know words thoroughly is to know things thoroughly. 
The details of philology embrace much of the secret history of 
the progress of our species. While investigating these, a man 
learns to occupy himself with sorting into order those items 
which, however minute, make up the sum total of the evidence 
that should be present to the mind, and the smallest of which, in 
casting up the balance of probabilities, it is unsafe to disregard. 
Elephants can pick up pins as well as carry castles on their backs ; 
and it is to a similar union of versatility and strength that the 
mind of the student of classical literature attains, or may attain. 
It is not unlike power, diversely acquired, diversely manifested, 
and exercised upon different subjects, which the acute critic, and 
the profound mathematician, possess and display. We witness, 
in the works of either, the acts of a mind which discipline and 
practice have made prompt, accurate, and perfect. It has always 
appeared to me that the study of the classics is better calculated 
an that of mathematics to accomplish this result. 

In speaking of University education, it must be understood 
that we speak of it asa mode of general and preparatory educa- 
tion. It is not knowledge that is so much the end proposed by 
it, as the acquisition of an enlarged, acute, and profound capacity 
of knowing. The period allotted to such general education being 
past, that which is special—Divinity, Law, Medicine—is, for the 
most part, to come. In the almost new, important, and lucrative 
avocation of civil engineering, particularly in its relation to rail- 
way enterprise, the edueation should perhaps be in a great degree 
mathematical, and otherwise special, from the very first. But 
even in this, or any pursuit, a man cannot be too much a man, 
or, as common parlance has it, too much a gentleman. There 
are persons who will not be made to understand that Oxford and 
Cambridge teach, and profess to teach, the transcendental, rather 
than the utilitarian ; and that the former should be precursory to 
@ man’s entrance into the pursuits of active life in his own 
allotted sphere, is always desirable. Most of our readers will 
remember “ Ned ae ool brief commentary on Euclid in the 
“ Miseries of Human Life.” He ‘said he had read it: through, 


and it all seemed:to him to amount pretty much to this: * Says 
A to B, C; says Dto E, F; no, says G, H; I demand who A 
wast” There is a parody, also, of a question in arithmetic 
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which; as not, perhaps, being familiar to all the readers of 
Hoop’s, may here be introduced for the amusement of those to 
whom it is new,—*‘ Given, the amount of tonnage of a vessel, 
and the number of the ship's crew: required to know the name 
of the captain.” This is not only humorous in itself, but it 
affords a fair instance of the many questions which cannot be 
answered by employing closet-powers of reasoning or calculation, 
and in order to obtain a reply to which, we must, like a rao 
man who has lost his way in the streets of London, civilly apply 
for information to any person or persons we think likely to give 
it us. 

There are more points of likeness—mental, moral, and physi- 
cal—than of dissimilitude, between the dustman and the duke, 
the day labourer and the philosopher. This is one of the les- 
sons which a truly liberal education teaches us. There was 
some sort of truth, as well as humour, in the saying of the 
countryman, respecting the astronomer—* he may look through 
his glass and see what he may among the stars, but he cannot 

t any nearer to them than we can.” Mentally speaking, we 

© get nearer to anything which we see and know more of than 
others; but that man has the happiest temperament, or, what 
is better, the most happily constituted mind, who can extract, 
from the most vulgar insolence, a lesson of just humility. He 
Temains an essentially low bred man, and has failed to learn one 
of the noblest lessons which a liberal education should teach, 
who despises any one; who, to use Scripture words, does not 
“honour all men.” , 

It is by the master hand of Shakspeare that we see Dogberry 

represented as petting and patronising Verges, a much more 

_ sensible man than himself, and calling him “ good man,” and 

_ observing that wh.n “two men ride on horseback one must 

ride behind.” This is simply amusing; but it is truly delight- 

_ ful to see how tchectaate and unsufferingly Verges submits 

_ to this. Dogberry is not more unconscious of his own shallow- 

, aera and self-conceit, than Verges is of any’ injustice being 

_ done him by such humiliating comparisons. Perhaps Dogberry 

‘ might have been a few hundred pounds richer than erges. 

| But no:—such a supposition sullies the sweetness of this picture 

_ Of good temper. Shakspeare was painting general nature, and 

_— Not the particular conventional. It is this kindliness of feeling, 

__ above most other lessons in value, which a liberal education, 

_ buch as is received at our Universities, teaches those who have 

_ the heart as well as head to learn it; and those, who so learn, are 
_~ ihany, not few, in number. 

There are some who may require to be informed that the ex- 

_~ aminations for honours at Cambridge, are, more than ninety-nine 

> times in an hundred, de facto of a composite kind, embracing 
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both the classics and mathematics. Although the examination 
be not, necessarily, of this composite character, they are such as 
above said—de facto: anda man must feel himself very strong 
in mathematics, or be guilty of great temerity, who should 
hope to obtain honours by furnishing evidences of attainments 
in mathematics only, without the aid of such evidences, also, as 
may be producible by him, of his classical attainments. Cam- 
bridge, besides the de facto composite character of its general 
examination, has, also, its classical tripos for those who trust 
solely to their classical attainments for distinction. 

In conclusion, not only are the blossoms of a classical eduea- 
tion more showy and more fragrant than those of an education 
exclusively mathematical, but its fruits would seem to be of 
equal, if not of superior, flavour. A man may read Euclid, 
but he cannot read Virgil, without being more of a Christian 
and a gentleman for it ; always premising, that he cannot have 
lived in a Christian land and era, unimbued with the spirit of 
that Christianity, to which the poems of Virgil were immedi- 
ately precursory, and of which portions of them per all but 
prophetic. War, in the Aineid, is rather spoken of as a means 
and a necessity, than with the North-American-Indian unction 
with which Homer pourtrays it. 

We are indebted to Homer, among much that is noble and 
touching, and not simply bloodthirsty, for the portraiture, in 
one line, no doubt. generally true to nature, of Machaon, the 


Physicial and Surgean-General to the forces— 
Biros dnv avOpwrois mavras yap pireeckey. 


But it would be an endless—although endlessly agreeable—anct 
not perfectly apposite undertaking, to traverse now the en- 
chanted ground of ancient fiction. Perhaps the reader will be 
willing ta ey al me, through some off its pleasant and less 


multitudinously en bye-paths, on some future occasion. 
here is one popular error to which we have before 
partially alluded, but whieh, in conclusion, we must, in 
re direct words, unscrupulously expose. Mauy writers, 
from want of either judgment or due information, have con- 
demned Oxford and Cambridge as places where nothing use- 
Jul is , Should it be averred that it is rather the trans- 
cendental than the utilitarian that is there taught, the state- 
ment would ‘be correct. The truth is, that a general and 
special education eannot consistently, with a due economy of 
time and of mentalenergy, be simultaneously pursued. It is 
not to the point to say that the student in medicine, after 
having taken his bachelor's degree at Oxford or Cambridge, has 
to place himself under the tuition of eminent anatomists, and 
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instructors in physic and surgery, elsewhere, in order to accom- 
plish himself in his profession. Of course he has; and so has 
the student in law to accomplish himself in his profession, by 
subsequently reading with some learned professor of law. A 
five years’ bond fide residence at Oxford or Cambridge, at least 
during the whole of every term time, would be requisite to him 
who should expect the Universities to teach him aii, as well 
special as general, which it behoves him to learn, in order fully 
to qualify him to commence practice in either of the two 
learned secular professions.. He would quit his Alma Mater, 
even at the expiration of that period, having that before him still 
to learn which much and long practice, and unremitted study, 
alone can teach. If it be only said that Oxford and Cambridge 
are not the best special schools of instruction in medicine and 
surgery, it is simply a fact which admits of no denial.’ Whether 
it- would be better or not that they should become so, is a ques- 
tion on both sides of which much might be said. As it is, the 
student in medicine, whose heart is set upon thoroughly qualify- 
ing himself for his profession, and who has the means of follow- 
ing out his views, goes to London, Dublin, Edinburgh, or Paris, 
to learn that which may indeed be learned, but is learned by 
few, at Oxford or Cambridge. ‘The Undergraduate of the for- 
mer University is engaged in other pursuits than that of per- 
fecting himself in anatomy during his stay there. But he will 
make none the worse lawyer, physician, or surgeon, for having 
first become as much a scholar as it behoves every member of 
a learned profession, and every gentleman, to be. If his subse- 
quent special education be imperfect, it is not Oxford or Cam- 
bridge that is to blame for this. It may be said of each Uni- 
versity that it has its professors, its schools, its advantages ;— 
but how many are there who take advantage of these advan- 
_ tages? To speak at once ad rem, hcw many subjects are dis- 
_ sected yearly at each University? Let the number be con- 
__ trasted with that of those dissected at the anatomical schools of 
London, Dublin, Paris, or Edinburgh, and the conclusion will 
| be sufficiently clear. The reason of this is equally so. The 
__ reading man—the bond fide student—is too much occupied in 
| the pursuit of the general course of education appointed iin, to 
_~ have contemporary leisure for attending to the special also. No 
- man who should devote much of his time to law, or medicine, 
_~ would take a high Wrangler’s degree at Cambridge, or become 
) a First Classman at Oxford. He who, with whatever diligence, 
_» should apply, at one and the same time, to both the general and 
') special, would find his mind rather crowded with a mass of 
7 heterogeneous lumber, than either generally accomplished, or 
» specially well-informed. 
Hampstead, Nov. 1846. 
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A SHAKE OF THE HAND WITH 
OLD CHRISTMAS. 






Green holly boughs, with berries shining red, 
In church—hall—drawing-room—hang over head ; 
And ’tis a cheerful season, all allow, 

When in-doors hangs the misletoe its bough. 
Abroad, not pint although cold, the clime 

Stirs us, as peals fresh morning’s cheerful chime, 
Announcing, for our country walks, the time. 


How the air braces every nerve and limb: 

How, o’er the Ice, the vent’rous sliders skim— 
Along the road-way, like a football, bounds 

Each step :—what joy inspires us and surrounds— 
Cobwebs, in hedgerows spread their feathery spars, 
Like purses fairy-hands have string’d with stars, 
To o’er fairy-realms unseen bazaars— 

And, where the snow has drifted—see what moulds 
Of flowing marble each broad gap unfolds; _ 
What traceries rich and rare the eye beholds— 
And, if you’re fond of verse and the sublime, 

The very trees have put themselves in rime / 


Such is Old Christmas! and once more he comes 

‘With roast beef loaded, and “all full of plums!” 

But oh! stint not your larder, nor your purse, 

To those—the poor—the sick—your eae should nurse ! 
Be not the sight of bliss unshar’d their curse ! 

For not in Hoop’s, joys selfish, though refin’d, 

Must set at nought the claims of the undin’d ! 


These “ Bellman’s Rhymes,” accept in frank geod part : 

May a Twelfth Day right jovial hice each heart: 

And, hark !—the Christmas-waits, his heralds gay, 

Just striking up a favourite well-known lay, 
| voice and bell quite putting out of tune) 

music to the newly risen moon:— 

How sleepers wake and listen ; and how beams, 

On those whom sleep denies its waking gleams, 

The face of Christmas even on their dreams, __ 
Christmas Eve. _ | SAMUEL Gower. 
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Bihispering Gallery. 


Symptoms of what a Hell upon earth Puseyism would resuscitate 
among us. 

REFUSAL TO READ THE Buriat Service.—QOn Tuesday, 
one of the officiating clergymen of St. Giles’s Church, in this 
town, on being applied to to read the burial service over the 
remains of the late Mr. R. Headley, whose death we record 
this week in our obituary, declined doing so, on the ground that 
the deceased had never been admitted into the visible church by 
the solemn rite of baptism.—Cambridge Advertiser. 





As the ears of the delirious are often haunted with whispers 
and unearthly sounds, so would we fain haunt, inexpugnably and 
for ever, the ears of our Puseyite Iscariots and false Precisionists, 
with the following oracular admonition from Maturin’s Melmoth. 
“The repetition of religious duties, without the feeling or 
spirit of religion, produces an incurable callosity of heart. 
THERE ARE NOT MORE IRRELIGIOUS PEOPLE TO BE FOUND 
ON EARTH THAN THOSE WHO ARE OCCUPIED ALWAYS IN 
RELIGIOUS EXTERNALS!” 





Muuitary Distike or PusEyism.—On Sunday week, there 
was a collection at St. Aubyn’s Chapel, Devonport, in aid of 
the funds of some charitable institution connected with the 
chapel, and, on the occasion, the Rev. Samuel Rundle, the offi- 
ciating minister, commenced reading the offertory. No sooner, 
however, had the reverend gentleman commenced that service, 
than many of the officers of the regiment, who attend that 
chapel, stood up and adjusted their arms, pulled on their gloves, 
and, giving a signal to the soldiers, the whole party began to 
march from the chapel, ‘The heavy tread of the soldiers made 
the reverend gentleman’s voice perfectly inaudible, and it was 
not until the men were arranged in rank and file, outside the 
doors, that. the service was able to be proceeded with.—Devon- 
port Telegraph. . 


Two WHISPERS FOR THE KING oF FRENCH FINESSE AND 
Icnominious IntTRIGUE.— 


SINCERITY. 


** Thou first of Virtues! let no mortal leave 

The onward path, altho’ the earth should gape, 
‘And, from the gulph of Hell, Destruction cry 

To take dissimulation’s winding way.”— Douglass. 

A soul, ‘‘ conscious of whence it sprung, 

Sits unpolluted in its saered temple, 

And scorns to mingle with a thought ” that’s mean. 
. ‘TAMERLANE, 
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A Wuisrer ror tHe Kine or Frencn Razzias anp 
Human Hotocausts, 1x Aras Caverns.—Numerous pro- 
mising young officers, says a correspondent of the Times, from 
chagrin, or climate, or nostalgia, committed suicide, as a last 
resource of alleviation from their misery, in French Algeria. 








MistLetor.—An experienced agriculturist mentions, as a 
caution, that if mistletoe, when ejected from its place in the 
house, be thrown, as is a frequent custom, into the fold-yards, 
the cows will eat of it; and the consequence will be, that they 
will slip their calves. He states that in one season he lost ten 
calves from this cause. 





CuttivaTion oF FLax.— Experiments are about to be 
made, in order to ascertain whether this crop may not be advan- 
asorar introduced into regular cultivation in Aberdeenshire. 

e Galite manufacturers have come forward in the most hand- 
some manner to encourage the farmers in making the attempt. 
—Farmer’s Journal. 





SUBSTITUTE FOR CREAM IN CorFEE.—Beat the white of an 
toa froth. Put to it a small lump of butter, and turn the 
ee to it gradually, so that it may not curdle. It is difficult 

to distinguish the taste from fresh cream. 





_ Foe Sienaus.—The signals which have hitherto been used 
on the lines of railroad in foggy weather, it is well known have 
pee very inefficient, and, consequently, frequent complaints 

ve been made by those entrusted with the management of 
this important department. It is with great satisfaction, there- 
fore, we announce that a new invention has been introduced, 
well adapted to supply a deficiency which has long proved a 
great sides we allude to a simple aeenees, denominated ‘‘ Cow- 
per’s Fog Signal.” It consists of detonating powder, made up 
in a circular form, firmly secured by tin plates. Being about 
three inches in diameter, it is on the rail, two stripes of 
in its position. In night 
| er is foggy; and the ordinary 
0 be dis | pe 8 wenn is placed on the 

The moment the fore-wheel of the engine presses it, an 
- takes place as loud as that ofa small cannon. The great 
tue of this signal consists in its extreme simplicity and its 

: for no sooner is the rt heard by the 

‘applies the breaks, and the train is stopped. 
ee s been by Mr. Martin on the Eastern 
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[In the last number of our Cabinet of Gems we stored up, for our readers, 
the noble exploit of a Canadian Grace Darling. The Heroic Conduct of a 
British Serjeant, extracted from Sir F. Head's new book, The Emi, 
will, in our estimation, form a most acceptable sequence to the former 
heart-stirring account from Philip Musgrave. | 


In the middle of the Great St. Lawrence there is, nearly 
opposite Montreal, an island called St. Helens, between which 
and the shore, the stream, about three quarters of a mile broad, 
runs with very great rapidity, and yet, notwithstanding this 
current, the intense cold of winter invariably freezes its 
surface. The winter 1 am speaking of was unusually severe, 
and the ice on the St. Lawrence particularly thick; however, 
while the river beneath was rushing towards the sea, the ice was 
waiting in abeyance, in the middle of the stream, until the 

_ narrow fastnesses between Montreal and St. Helens should 
burst, and allow the whole mass to break into pieces, and, then, 
in stupendous confusion, to hurry down towards Quebec. On 

_ St. Helens, there was quartered a small detachment of troops, 
__ and, while the breaking up of the ice was momentarily expected, 
: ‘many of the soldiers, muffled in their great coats, with thick 
storm-gloves on their hands, and with a piece of fur attached to 
_ their caps to protect their ears from being frozen, were on the 
\ ice, employed in attending to the road across it to Montreal. 
_ After a short suspense, which increased rather than allayed 
_. their excitement, a deep thundering noise announced to them 
_ that .the process I have described had commenced. The-ice 
_ before them writhed, heaved up, burst, broke into fragments, 
and the whole mass, excepting a small portion, which, remaining 
rivetted to the shore of St. Helens, formed an artificial pier with 
deep water beneath it, gradually moved downwards. At this 
moment of intense interest, a little girl, the daughter of an 
_ artilleryman on the island, -was seen, on the ice in the middle of 
_ the river, in an attitude of agony and alarm. Imprudently, and 
+ unobserved, she had attempted to cross over to Montreal, and 
was hardly half-way when the ice, both above, below her, and in 
all directions, gave way.’ The child’s fate seemed inevitable ; 
> 4nd it was exciting various sensations in the minds, and various 
'» exclamations from the mouths, of the soldiers, when something 
-» within the breast of Tuomas NEILL, A YOUNG SERJEANT IN 
> #THE 24TH REGIMENT, who happened to be much nearer to her 
_ than the rest, distinctly uttered to him the monosyllables, 
> “Quick march!” and, in obedience thereto, fixing his eyes on 
> the young child, as on a parade bandarole, he steadily proceeded 
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towards her. Sometimes before him, sometimes just behind 
him, and sometimes on either side, an immense piece of ice 
would pause, rear up on end, and roll over, so as, occasionally, 
to hide him altogether from view. Sometimes he was seen 
jumping from a piece that was beginning to rise, and then, like 
a white bear, carefully clambering down a piece that was begin- 
ning to sink; however, onwards he proceeded, until reaching 
the little island of ice on which the poor child stood, with the 
feelings of calm triumph with which he would have surmounted 
a breach, he firmly grasped her by the hand. By this time, he 
had been floated down the river nearly out of sight of his com- 
rades ; however, some of them, having run to their barracks for 
spy-glasses, distinctly beheld him about two miles below them, 
sometimes leading the child in his hand, sometimes carrying her 
in his arms, sometimes *‘ halting,” sometimes running “ double 
quick ;” and, in this dangerous predicament, he continued for 
six miles, until, after passing Longeuil, he was given up by his 
comrades as lost. He remained with the little gitl, floating down 
the middle of the river for a considerable time ; at last, towards 
evening, they were discovered by some French Canadians, who, 
at no small risk, humanely pushed off in a canoe to their assist- 
ance, and thus rescued them both from their perilous situation. 
The Canadians took them to their home; at last, in due time, 
they returned to St. Helens. The child was happily restored 
to her parents, and Serjeant Neill quietly aerial to his bar- 
racks,— Sir F, Head's Emigrant. 

[In the name of humanity and true chivalry, we lift our 
voice to the Powers that be, and ask them for Promotion— 
(Honour and distinction)—for SzrszantT NEILL, in order that 
not only he may reap where he has sown; but that others, in 
every class of perilous circumstances, may be ready to emulate 
his surpassingly heroic conduct.—£ditor of Hoov’s MaGazineE. | 


MILITARY FLOGGING. 


¥ Lorp Hutcuinson told me, that while he was at Gibraltar, 
a soldier, whose only fault was that he had come dirty on the 
parade, was flogged with such severity, that he died a few days 
after in consequence of the punishment. He mentioned, too, 






the evamnes of aman who hed been ai Bie teat 
rs his conduct there ving been irrep: ple (not 
RAEN :STHOIR By instance, incurred the displeasure of 
his officers), who had : into the veteran battalion in 


the Tower;.and who there, because he had been absent an hour, 
had, at the age ef sixty, been sentenced to receive three hun- 
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dred lashes, and had that punishment inflicted on him.— 
Romilly’s Diary. 

[With Plenty of such Materiel before them, in the army, as 
Serjeant Neill is made of, let the Indolent and the Overbearing 
—the Martinet-remnant of the Physical-torture-and-Ignominy 
school—perish in their own infamy, if they any longer attempt 
to advocate the accursed—the Nation-abhorred Lash.—£ditor 
of Hoop’s MaGazine.] 


en ee 


THE BARD'S LAMENT FOR MORAR. 
From Ossian. 


AnD dost thou ask, my friend, for whom 
These silent tears’are shed ? 

With aching heart I mourn the doom 
Of one whose soul is fled. 

Brave, in the battle’s front, art thou, 
And comely in the hall; 

But thou to death's decree shalt bow, 
Like Morar, thou shalt fall: 

The hills shall know thy step no more, 
And, in thy hall, the bow 

Unstrung shall hang, and mourners pour 
O’er thee the dirge of woe. 


O Morar! as the bounding roe, 
In speed unknown to yield, 

Thy sword was, to the flying foe, 
Like lightning to the fleld. 

Yes, heroes fell beneath thine arm ! 
Yet, far from scenes of strife, 

Who, like to thee, diffus’d the charm 
Of peace, and social life ? 

Thro’ watery clouds when sunbeams break, 
Such was thy look of peace, | 

Calm as the bosom of the lake, 
When murm’ring breezes cease. 


Now, narrow is thy dwelling place, 
O Morar! once so great, 
For, warrior! thou hast run thy race, 
And lowly is thy state! 
A leafless tree, long with’ring grass, 
And weeds that o’er thee wave, 
Mark, as the hunters onward pass, 
The spot of Morar’s grave. 
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No mother’s tears bedew thine earth, 
No maiden mourns thy lot; 

Since, she is dead who gave thee birth, 
And she, thou lov'dst, ‘is not.” 


But who is this, borne down with years, 
That hither speeds his way, 

Whose eyes are dim, and red with tears ? 
Whose head with age is gray ? 

It is thy Sire—alas, not one, 
Of all, was left but thee ; 

He heard thy fame, and bless’d his son— 
He lives his grave to see. 

Weep, Sire of Morar, vainly weep ! 
Thy tears unheeded fall ; 

They rouse not those, in death who sleep, 
To heed a parent’s call. 


No more shall Morar start, and wake, 
To soothe a father’s cries ; 

When, in the grave, shall Morning break, 
And bid the slumb’rer rise ? 

Best, bravest, of thy race, farewell; 
Victor in many a field, 

Of thee no more such fields shall tell ; 
Thy doom on earth is seal’d. 

No offspring hast thou left; but long 
Thro’ future years shall bloom 

Thy matchless fame, renown’d in song, 
Triumphant o'er the tomb! 

N. L.. T. (Oxon.) 





LINES WRITTEN AFTER VISITING SOME OF THE SCENERY 
ON THE BANKS OF THE RIVER TAAFE, IN GLAMORGAN- 
SHIRE. | 


Wuere’sr I turn, what prospects spread around! 
The soul of Beauty haunts this hallow'd ground, 
And lulls the wand’rer with a placid dream, — 
Calm as, fair Taafe, the surface of thy stream :— 
Whether we view thee, when the noontide blaze, 
Through azure the burning sun displays, 
Shining in front of day, the world’s broad eye, 
Rolling his car of fire along the sky; _. 

Or when, seaplendent in the fields of air, 
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Long may thy banks resound with mirth and song ! 
Thy many rills the revelry prolong ! 

Like the ASolian murmurs, when the breeze 

Watts them, in distant cadence, through the trees— 
And often, at the solemn noon of night, 

May thought-wrapt bards still seek thee with delight ; 
Who, from their envied heights, dispense on earth 
Best Inspirations of poetic birth, 

And, from those radiant orbs that o’er thee roll, 
Evoke the strains that captivate the soul! 


What, though to gen’rous minds is giv’n to bear 

Of mortal ills a more than common share, 

Still, shall my breast with hopeful raptures glow, 
-And feel, whilst feeling lives, their chasten’d flow,— 

Still greet the summer sun, or wintry sky, 

When the load-roaring tempest gathers nigh, 

And mark, ’mid Nature’s changes, as they pass, 

An awful grandeur mould the pregnant mass! 


Some future day, should Fate prolong my life, 
When varying passions cease their jarring strife, 
When the keen throbbings of this ardent breast 
Have spent their force, and left the soul at rest, 
How shall the spirit from its thraldom break, 
And, with recruited energies, awake ! 
Then shall the visions of Life's early dream 
Live in full vigour, and, with steady beam, 
StilP shine on nature drooping to decay, 
And cheer the spirit ere it wings away, 
To mingle in the bliss of everlasting day. 
: Ion (M.A. Oxon.) 
St. Fagan’s, near Cardiff, 1818. 





—__ Prourxtty or Booxs.—Authors now study to swell their 


fee op 
og ot 


_ _works, in order to raise the price; and, being in a hurry for 
_ money, they reject the precept of Horace, ‘‘ Nonum prematur in 
~. annum.” Take, for example, the natural history of 4/drovandus, 
in many folio volumes. After filling his common-place book 
With passages from every author, ancient and modern, to the 
Purpose and not to the purpose, he sits down, not to compose, 
but to transfuse into his book every article thus painfully col- 
leeted. For example, when he introduces the ox, the cock, or 
_ any other animal, far from confining himself to its natural history, 
he omits nothing that has been occasionally introduced, not even 
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excepting tales for amusing children. He mentions all the 
superstitious notions concerning it, every poetical comparison 
drawn from it, the use it has served in hieroglyphics, and in coats 
armorial—in a word, all the histories and all the fables in which 
it has been named.—Lord Kaimes’s Sketches of the History of 
Man. | 


‘Brier ARTICLES, WHICH WE TAKE TO BE THE MODEL OF A 
True Maocazine.—The Editor (of Hood's Magazine), indeed, 
among other laudable papers, has an excellent article on the 

olixity of modern productions, with which we fully concur. 
The censure might extend to literary contributions, leaders, 
and, especially, public speaking. In all we have too much of 
what Hamlet terms ‘ Words, words, words.’ Unfortunately, 
the ‘bushel of chaff’ seldom contains a ‘ grain of wheat.’”— 
Windsor and Eton Express. 





Mopern LiteratTure.—Few men, now, think before they 
write. The consequence is, that a great portion of our modern 
literature is of the very flimsiest description—vivid, sometimes, 
and not without s es of genuine humour—but so ill con- 
structed as to preclude the probability of its long existence. No 
one is entitled to reject models, unless he has studied them, and 
detected their faults; but this is considered by far too tedious 
a — for modern ingenuity, We are thus inundated with 
a host of clever writers, each relying upon his. peculiar and 
native ability, jesting—for thatis the humour of the time— 
against each other, and all of them forsaking Nature and running 
deplorably into Caricature.—Blackwood, 

ENTHUSIASM is always connected with the senses, whatever 
be the object that excites it. The true strength of Virtue is 
serenity of mind, combined with a deliberate and steadfast deter- 
mination to execute her laws. That is the healthful condition 
of the moral life; on the other hand, Enthusiasm, even when 
excited by Se of goodness, is a brilliant but feverish 
glow, which leaves only exhaustion and languor behind.— Kant. 


The following distinction has been made by Bacon with 
ee es, who are, in effect, but a superior 

der of magi: oe as 10m the 1} eS etre heir 
“*is ‘jus dicére,’ to interpret law; and not ‘ jus 
linortogielan™ 















Vineit.—One the ok St manuscripts extant of Virgil is 
to be found in the Laurentian library at Pie ieitae in « 


very beautiful character. The “ Culex” is not to be met with in 
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it, nor the four lines, “ //le ego qui quondam,” &c., usually pre- 
fixed to the Aineid.—Diary of an Invalid. 





The reduction of the law of nations to a system was reserved 
for Grotius. It was by the advice of Lord Bacon and Peiresc 
that he undertook this arduous task. He was distinguished as 
an advocate and a magistrate, and he composed the most valu- 
able works on the law of his own country; he was almost equally 
celebrated as an historian, a scholar, a poet, and a Divine; a 
disinterested Statesman, a philosophical Lawyer, a patriot who 
united moderation with firmness, and a theologian who was 
taught Candour by his learning. Unmerited exile did not oe 
his patriotism—the bitterness of controversy did not extinguis 
his charity. — Sir J. Mackintosh’s Discourse on the Law of Nature 
and Nations. 


To my eyes, the sight of the bounties of Nature, and of the 
harmless peasants who cultivate the Earth, is far more delightful 
than an army of knights hasting, in brilliant array, to deluge 
the fields with blood, and to destroy the beneficial hopes of the 
| husbandman.—Va/perga. 

Curious AccIDENTAL Discovery or THE Potost MINEs.— 
_To the circumstance of a shrub being torn up by its roots, were 
the Spaniards indebted for the discovery of the mines of Potosi. 
An Indian, whose name was Hualpa, chancing one day to pur- 
sue some deer, climbed over several rocks, down which he was 
at last in great danger of falling. In the struggle to save him- 
self, he caught hold of a bush. His weight loosened the roots, 
and he was still in danger of falling. This, however, he pre- 
vented; and, casting his eye upon the root of the shrub, 
beheld, to his utmost astonishment, a massy piece of silver. This 

_ ‘treasure he took to his hut. Knowing the value of his dis- 

_ covery, he lived some time upon_what he had found; and, when 
a he wanted again, he repaired to the spot where he had obtained 
_ it, The mine, afterwards, became known, and proved to be one 
_ ofthe richest in the world.—Bucke on the Harmonies and Sub- 
_ dimities of Nature. 





- Lanevace or Corours.—There has long prevailed in the : 
t a method of signifying the passions, which is there called 
love-language of colours. This rhetoric was introduced into 
Spain by the Arabians. Yellow expressed doubt; black, sor- 
_ tow; green, hope; purple, constancy ; blue, jealousy ; white, 
__ €ontent; and red, the greatest possible satisfaction.— Bucke on F 
_ the Beauties, §c. of Nature. | | 
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Tug Turkitsn Frower Lancuace.-—The language, such as 
it is tically rather than practically admitted to exist, is 
divided into ions classes. The first is the representation of 
abstract thoughts conveyed through the medium of a flower, 
fruit, or leaf. Thus, a full-blown rose (gul) signifies “ perfec- 
tion of charms,” and, by analogy, a white rose means “ inno- 
cence and candour.” A rosebud (gul ghongessy) with thorns, 
denotes ‘‘ fears ;” without thorns, ‘ hope.” White jessamine 

asinin) means “‘ agreeable and interesting.” The sweet white 
violet (benefsh) “ modesty ;” the daisy, “‘ innocence ;” gaudy 
tulips (lala) with red petals, ‘* hearts consumed ;” and those with 
ae leaves, “ impassioned tenderness ;” narcissus (zernekada) 
bespeaks “ eyes et through excessive tenderness ;” 
jonquil (fool) ‘* passion ;” the mournful cypress (serv), “ despair;” 
marigolds (guny tchitchekjy) ‘‘ suffering ;” ivy (borsook), “ sor- 
row ;” thorn Siena ‘** embarrassments or difficulties ;”” corn- 
flowers, “‘ delicacy;” scabius, ‘‘ pride or disdain ;” and the 
odoriferous tuberose, (teber) “‘ voluptuousness ;” anemones (nou 
man) “ hearts inflamed ;” and the curling blossoms of the 
hyacinth (zunbul), “ burning adoration.” ‘The second class 
consists of flowers, and fruits, expressive of words or centi- 
ments with which such flowers, or fruits, have some character- 
istic analogy. Thus, the crimson pomegranate-blossom (nar) 
signifies “‘ fire,” whilst the ripe od open fruit expresses “‘ a 
heart burning with the flames of love.” An Orange ( ortokaly) 
represents the word artokal, a term of contempt, way meaning, 
moreover, ‘die, for all I care.” A single blossom of any flower, 
the horse-chestnut, or mimosa arborea, for instance, means 
euluma dek, (for ever, to eternity) ; a silken thread is equivalent 
to “ alas! my sultana, have pity on your slave ;” a rich peach 
(sheftaloo), with rosy velvet cheek, is an humble’ supplicant for 
a kiss; a dark ruby, (la'l) a gem rarely made use of b amorous 
correspondents, being considered over-pressing, and not very 
economical, supplicates for a whole aviary of ieineenl and also 
means * — lips.” Scarlet poppies, or pale marigolds, signify 
favour and remedy for suffering.” Thus, by sending a small 
basket containing a ripe pomegranate, spenithad with a single 
blossom of hyacinth, a marigold, and twig of cypress, sur- 
mounted by a full-blown rose, held together with a silken 
thread, the gallant means, “ Model of earthly perfection! my 
heart burns for thee with undying constancy. Queen of my 
fate! oh, take pity of my anguish, or the mournful cypress will 
goon Wave over my untimely grave.” The third class is that by 
_ which every child of the blooming goddess represents a stanza 

- conventional line of poetry, as remarked by Lady Mary. 
| d mystical of the whole three, and 









requires infinitely greater acquaintance with the literature of 
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the east, than falls tou the share of ladies and gentlemen in 
general. I avow myself to have been so completely baffled, in 
all attempts to comprehend the merits and finesse of this in- 
teresting medium for winning fair ladies’ smiles, that I must 
renounce all hope of rendering it intelligible to others. One 
example will suffice; that of the dark-streaked crimson car- 
nation, (karenfil), which embodies in its calix the whole of the 
follewing verse, and may, consequently, be regarded as an 
encyclopzedia of love. ‘ Innocent and unadorned by art, thou 
art alone indebted to nature for thy charms; but thou wouldst 
become a thousand times more enchanting wert thou tutored 
by the hand of love.”— White’s Three Years in Constantinople. 





THE ARAB WARRIOR. 
[FROM THE ARABIC. | 
On yawning rocks abrupt that scowl, 
Terrific, o’er the ostrich grey, 
Where fairies dream, and demons howl, 
I fearless hold my midnight way. 


Tho’ pitchy black around expand 
The cavern’d darkness of the tomb, 
I fearless stretch my groping hand, 
That seems to feel the thick’ning gloom. 


I pass, and, on their desert bed, 
Forsake my weary, slumb’ring band, 
That languid drop the drowsy head, 
Like berries nodding o’er the sand. 
I plunge in darkness, overjoy’d, 
That seems a circumambient sea, 
Tho’ dreary gape the lonely void, 


Awful to every man but me: 


Where guides are lost, where shrieks the owl 
Her dirge, where merin wild affright 

Fly the hyzna’s famish’d howl, 
I plunge amid the shades of night. 

















A Repeat.—ImMPERsONATION OF MALE CHARACTERS BY 
Frmates.—We are thankful that we, at last, possess an “ Organ 
of Thought,” were it only for the opportunity it offers us to 
iter our most emphatic protest against a device, which, hitherto, 
‘nly adopted asa last, low-minded, expedient to stimulate a Benefit, 
or some ephemeral entertainment, seems likely, if uncommented 
apon in a spirit of wholesome truth, to pass into a fashion, and 
pcoie an agent in deteriorating the national taste and morals. 
We allude to that outrage upon all true delicacy indisseverable 

© Jax. 1847.—no. 1. Vou,/Vit G 
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from Tur IMPERSONATION, BY A FEMALE, OF ANY CHARACTER 
APPERTAINING TO A Mae. What pernicious, what false, friends 
must they be, who would encourage, or, if they could prevent 
it, would permit, any female to stride the stage in all the attri- 
butes, as far as womanhood can assume them—of manhood ! 
Nothing can neutralize the essential and inherent impropriety 
and offensiveness of the exhibition. Nothing is so calculated 
to revolt all natural instincts and feelings ; or to keep far away 
from the theatre the great bulk of those whom it should be the 
glory and aim of managers—if we had managers worthy of 
their ¢rust—to enlist in their favour, viz., the unsophisticated 
family-circles of their native land. ‘lhe resort to stimulants— 
and what we are denouncing is of the grossest kind—is like the 
resort of dram-drinking—it destroys all habits of discrimination 
and self-respect—obliterates all lines of demarcation—confounds 
the broad distinction between right and wrong—loveliness and 
deformity—blunts the moral perceptions—and, in its own aber- 
rations, generates the necessity for still farther deviation from 
every recognized standard by which the individual, or society, 
can be beneficially restrained, and, thereby, disciplined, har- 
monized, and exalted.—Hood’s Magazine for July. 





LINES WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT. 


(ADDRESSED TO “ LOUISA.) 


Dear to me is the reign of day, 
For then, alone, ’tis ours to meet ; 
Yet, still, when night resumes its sway, 
It brings to me a bliss as sweet. 


For, in the stillness of that hour, 
What holy musings lift the soul! 
Then Memory doth extend her pow’r, 
And Fancy all her charms unroll. 


At midnight’s hour, the sages deem 

That thoughts will have an ampler range ; 
But mine have one unvarying theme, 

By day, or night, that cannot change. 


What visionary forms appear | 
Before ty ookobl etaan move ! . 
The chosen few to friendship dear, Ane 
The cherished onE most dear to love! 
_For these, but chiefly then for her, 
_ To whom my purest thoughts are wed, 
‘ir fervent prayer my lips prefer, 
And ask for blessings on her head. 
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And, oh! may Fortune (such my pray’r !) 
On her its choicest gifts bestow ; 

Her tender form from sickness spare, 

And shield her anxious heart from woe! 





























Oh! long, Louisa, long for thee, 
Be Heaven's parental care confest ; 
May all thy days from ill be free, 
And all thy blameless wishes blest ! 


N. L. T. (Oxon.) 


: e . Another morrow 
Is pealing in the east: the sensible air 
Hath caught the warning: red-lipp’d Morn casts back 
Night’s heavy curtains, while the golden Sun, 
Like a true prodigal, begins betimes 
To waste his substance, and, with thoughtless speed, 
Shakes day about like perfume from his hair. 
I am a frown upon the scene! and, yet, 
I cannot fly my soul, nor my soul me.” 


GerorGE STEPHENS’s Hungarian Daughter. 


TASSO’S CORONATION. 





** A crown of victory! a triumphal song ! 
Oh! call some friend, upon whose pitying heart, 
The weary one may calmly sink to rest: 
Let some kind voice, beside his lonely couch, 
Pour the last prayer for mortal agony !” 





A trumpet’s note is in the sky, in the glorious Roman sky, 
Whose dome hath rung, so many an age, to the voice of victory, 
There is crowding, to the capitol, the imperial streets along, 
For, again, a Conqueror must be crown’d, a Kingly Child of song, 


Yet, his chariot lingers, 
Yet, around his home, 

Broods a shadow silently, 
"Midst the joy of Rome. 







* Tasso died, at Rome, on the day before that appointed for his Corona- 
in the Capitol. : 
G 
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A thousand thousand laurel boughs are waving wide and far, 
To shed out their triumphal gleams around his rolling car ; 
A thousand haunts of olden gods have given their wealth of 
flowers, 

To scatter, o’er his path of fame, bright hues in gem-like showers. 

Peace! within his chamber, 

Low the mighty lies; _ 

With a cloud of dreams ‘on his noble brow, 

And a wandering in his eyes. 


Sing, sing, for him, the Lord of song, for him whose rushing strain 

In mastery o’er the spirit sweeps, like a strong wind o’er the 
main ! 

Whose voice lives deep in burning hearts, for ever there to dwell, 

As full-ton’d oracles are shrin’d in a temple’s holiest cell. 


Yes! for him, the victor, 
Sing,—but, low, sing low! 

A soft, sad, “‘ miserere” chant, 
For a soul about to go! 


The sun, the sun of Italy, is pouring o’er his way, 
Where the old three hundred triumphs mov’d, a flood of golden 


day ; 

Sivcdantoe through every haughty arch of the Czsars’ past 
renown | | 

Bring forth, in that exulting light, the Conqueror for his crown! 


Shut the proud bright sunshine 

_ From the fading sight! 
There needs no ray, by the bed of death, 
Save the holy taper’s light. 


The wreath is twin’d,—the way is strewn—the lordly train are 
met— 
The streets are hung with coronals—why stays the Minstrel 
yet? 
Shout! as an army shouts, in joy, around a royal chief— 
Bring forth the Bard of chivalry, the Bard of love and grief! 
Silence! forth we bring him, | 
In his last array; | 
From love and grief, the freed,—the flown— 
Way for the bier—make way! gS 


Mrs. Hemans’s Poems. 





Pustic Surerisnir.—By subsequent information, the writer 
has been made aware, that the system of becoming Surety, for a 
pecuniary consideration, has long been prevalent in Asia; and 
there cannot be a doubt that the favour has been usually re- 
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compensed, in one way or another, in most countries. It was a 
gentleman on the establishment of the Bank of England, who 
more immediately suggested the application of the principles of 
Insurance to Private Suretiship in Great Britain; its develop- 
ment, by the formation of the Guarantee Society, was accom- 

lished by the exertions of the late George Palmer, Esq., of 
ianey. As a preliminary to the announcement of the 
Society, various facts and statements were submitted to gentle- 
men of authority upon questions of Insurance; among others, 
to Augustus De Morgan, Esq., the first writer of the day on 
this class of subjects. Mr. De Morgan, subsequently, explained 
the practicability of such an arrangement in an able paper pub- 
lished in the “‘ Dublin Review” for August, 1840. The zeal 
and extensive knowledge of business secured to the Society 
by the appointment of Mr. Thomas Dodgson, as Secretary, and 
the courtesy with which he meets inquiries as to the objects of 
the Society, must have greatly promoted the public patronage 
that the Society already enjoys. 

The perils of Suretiship have long been known to men of 
business. In deeds of partnership, covenants are commonly 
introduced, prohibiting any partner from being Surety, unless 
the formal sanction of the whole partnership be first obtained. 
—SAUNDERSON on the “* Dangers and Defects of Private Sureti- 
ship. (24th Edition.) 





For GENERAL INFOoRMATION.—A_ person who had entered 
the establishment of one cf the large clubs, in the neighbour- 
hood of St. James’s palace, upon daily pay, conducted himself 
with so much propriety, that he was gradually promoted to the 
office of assistant-butler. The butler died, and, as valuable 
- _ articles were entrusted to his keeping, it was important that 
none but a trustworthy person should be appointed to the 
vacancy. ‘The club was protected, in this appointment, by a 
Bond to a considerable amount. The good character of the 
assistant-butler recommended him to the house-committee, who, 
unanimously, selected him for the vacant office. The necessity 
of providing Sureties, however, appeared an insuperable bar ; 
the man had no friends of sufficient property to whom he could 
ply for such a favour. It was most desirable that his services 

should be secured, and, as the Guarantee Society offered the 

Means of removing the difficulty, some members of the com- 

mittee of management communicated with the Society ; inquiries 
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mg the opinion of the good character of the man; the 
Society became his Sureties, and a deserving, well-qualified 
“person obtained his reward for good and faithful services.— 
SAUNDERSON's Pamphlet. 
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A Nieut Scene 1n Itaty.—The walls of the town stood, 
black and confused, amidst the overshadowing trees, whose 
waving foliage was diversified by no gleam of light, but all was 
formless as the undistinguishable air. The watch-dogs were 
mute, unawakened by the moon; the wind, that blew across the 
plain, alone told to the ear the place of the trees. The bats 
and the owls were lulled by the exceeding darkness.—Valperga. 





The beautiful Alps, with their white domes and peaks, 
pierced the serene atmosphere, and the deepsilence of an Alpine 
winter reigned among their ravines—an eagle would sometimes 
cross a ravine, or a chamois hang on the nearly perpendicular 
rock. The giant pines were weighed down by a huge canopy 
of snow; and the silent torrents, and frozen waterfalls, were 
covered, and almost hid, by the uniform mass. Perpetual 
showers of snow hid almost every track, and a few straggling 
poles alone guided the traveller in his dangerous pees The 
vulture, leaving his nest in the rock, screamed above.-—Val- 


perga. 





JANUARY. 
By the Author.of “ Rural Sonnets,” “ Ignez de Castro,” §c. §¢c. 
Hardy as yon fresh bays upon his brow, 
With the blown Laurustinus interweav’'d— 
Ere yet the husbandmen resume the plough, 
Or festive days by labour are retriev’d ; 
Lo, JANuARY leads the young New Year 
Happy in welcomes, and with hope elate ; 
Though, round its form, cold winds and clouds career, 
And barren would appear its first estate. 
Now—if the weather freeze, or dry, the ground, 
Manures are carted, and the routes repair’d : 
In forest-haunts, the woodmen’s strokes resound: 
For speediest produce, gardens are prepar’d : 
While, can and there, just peer above the soil 
Signs of the life‘wherewith vast Nature’s womb doth toil. 


ese 
Curiosities. 


HIGH OPINION OF THE DEXTERITY AND HORSEMANSHIP OF 
our Yeomanry CavaLry.—Within the last three or four 


months, we alighted upon the Prospectus of an Insurance Com- 
pany, in which document d, asa special inducement to the 


valiant folks therein ‘solicited, the following paragraph :— 
**N.B. No extra iums required for insuring the lives of 
members of the Yeomanry Cavalry.” ) | 
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The above reminds us of a joke, at the expense of our 
Volunteer Corps, put into the mouth of one of their Majors or 
Colonels, who protested that, on all occasions of their practising 
ball-firing, he invariably placed himself right in front of the 
Target, as it was the only place in the otole field which the 
balls never visited. 


Of course, the foregoing is about as true as the tale of the 
Duellists, who shot down—not each other—but, the one, his 
opponent’s Second, and the other, his antagonist’s Cabman. 





IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE FRENCH VOCABULARY.— 
The Paris Constitutionel denominates the Anti-Slavery party in 


this Country, Nigrophiles. 





The words which the Presbyterians coined were out of num- 
ber. Among others of their invention, were Parliamentdom, 
Councildom, and Committeedom; and, having a rooted dislike to 
the word Kingdom, they expunged it from the Lord’s prayer, 
and substituted, in its place, ‘‘ Thy Commonwealth come.”— 
Notes to one of our later Editions of Hudibras. 


It is calculated that the French Revolution added 5000 words 
to the language. —Jbid. 





Kine JAMEs used to say, that the pleasure of scratching was 
too great for any but a Sovereign to enjoy !—Jbid. 


In the course of our earlier reading, we met with the follow- 
ing characteristic precept—“ Do nothing in a hurry except— 
catch fleas!” 


_ ANreutT on a Rocx.—During the stormy weather last week, 
_ aclergyman at Scarborough set out with the intention of walk- 
i , to Filey, by the sands and rocks. Having got a consider- 
ab > distance, he found it impracticable to proceed further, and 
= Pattempted to return; but the tide had flowed so high he could 
_ not succeed. Finding himself surrounded by water, he took up 
" @ position, where he remained during a bitter cold and stormy 
tht, and, although thus exposed, returned safe to his lodgings 
e next day at noon.— Hull Packet. 
§ pei which adventure, if compelled to choose between the two, 
would the Readers of Hood make choice—of the above—or of 
e leap, into the River, by our friend with his clothes on, de- 
2 Be , as the consequence of sympathy during absence of mind, 
ur 1 our Dec ber-Curiosities ? 
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A SensisLeE Man.—A man, inthe habit of talking to himself, 
being asked why he did so, replied —‘‘ Because I like to converse 
with a man of sense.”— Public Journals passim. 





Wuart is Luxury ?—A candle would have been a luxury 
to Alfred; a half-crown cotton gown to the Queen. _Car ts, 
in lieu of rushes, would have been luxuries to Henry VI. Glass 
windows, in lieu of horn, to his nobles. A lettuce to Henry 
VIIL.'s Queen ; silk gloves and stockings to Queen Elizabeth ; 
and so on, ad infinitum.—Ibid. 


The epithets applied to the principal cities of Italy are as 
follows Rome the holy, Naples the Pe Florence the beau- 
tiful, Genoa the superb, Venice .* rich, — the maps. 
Bologna the fat, M the grand, Ravenna antique, Leg- 
horn the mercantile, Verona the charming, and Lucca the 
polished. [béd. 


Pew oa Bee? band wen tn ean hie Manearvatnrin ive which ther: 








cross a ravine, ora chamois hang on the nearly perpendicular 
ro¢k. Thé giant pines were weighed down by a huge canopy 
of snow ; and the silent torrents, and frozen waterfalls, were 
covered, and almost hid, by the uniform mass. Perpetual 
showers of snow hid almost every track, and a few straggling 
poles alone guided the traveller in his dangerous journey. The 
vulture, leaving bis nest in the rock, screamed above.-—Val- 


erga. a 
“ro JANUARY. 

By the Author of “ Rural Sonnets,” “ Ignez de Castro,” § ¢. §¢. 

Hardy as yon fresh bays upon his brow, 
With the blown Laurustinus interweav'd— 

E.re yet the husbandmen resume the plough, 
Or festive days by labour are retriev'd ; 

Lo, January leads the young New Year 
H in welcomes, and with hope elate ; 

Tho round its form, cold winds and clouds career, 
And barren would appear its first estate. 

Now—if the weather freeze, or dry, the ground, 
Manures are carted, and the routes repair'd : 

In forest-haunts, the woodmen’s strokes resound : 
For speediest produce, gardens are prepar’d : 

ile, here and there, just peer above the soil 
Signs of the life wherewith vast Nature’s womb doth toil. 





Curiosities. 

_Higu opimion oF THE DEXTERITY AND HORSEMANSHIP OF 
scniheduanaln Cavatry.—Within the last three or four 
months, we alighted upon the Prospectus of an Insurance Com- 
pany, in which document figured, asa special inducement to the 
valiant folks therein solicited, the ollowing paragraph :— 


“N.B. No extra premiums required for insuring the li f 
members of the soniiinry. Cavalry.” ! on 
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AusTRALIAN SuPERSTITION.—On the demise of one of the 
tribe, his arms, war instruments, and personal property, are 
laced, at sun-down, on a funeral pile with the body; a circle 
is then described around the tomb, within which no one is 
allowed to intrude but the priest; who, when the setting sun 
roclaims the approach of evening, places a lighted torch in the 

d, at the same moment igniting the pile; he waits till its 
flickering light vanishes; his eyes are then directed to heaven, 
and, on beholding the first star in the sky, he exclaims, “ There 
he gues with his fire-stick!""—Hodgson's Reminiscences of Aus- 
rolls. 





A late writer says, that if you would have an idea of the ocean 
in a storm,—just imagine ten thousand hills and mountains, all 
drunk, and chasing one another over newly ploughed ground, 
with lots of caverns for them to step into, now and then. 


A Puenomenon.—A governess advertising for a situation 


IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE FRENCH YOCABULARY.— 
The Paris Constitutionel denominates the Anti-Slavery party in 
this Country, Nigrophiles. 


The words which the Presbyterians coined were out of num- 
ber. Among others of their invention, were Parliamentdom, 
Councildom, and Committeedom; and, having a rooted dislike to 
ihe word Aéugdom, they expunged it from the Lord's prayer, 
and substituted, in its place, ‘“‘ Thy Commonwealth come.”— 
Notes to one of our later Editions of Hudibras. 


It is calculated that the French Revolution added 5000 words 
to the language. —/bid. 





Kine James used to say, that the pleasure of scratching was 
too great for any but a Sovereign to enjoy !—ZJbid. 


In the course of our earlier reading, we met with the follow- 
ing characteristic precept— Do nothing in a hurry except— 
catch fleas !” 


A Nicut on a Rocx.—During the stormy weather last week, 
_ aclergyman at Scarborough set out with the intention of walk- 
_ ing, to Filey, by the sands and rocks. Having got a consider- 
_ able distance, he found it impracticable to proceed further, and 
_ attempted to return; but the tide had flowed so high he could 
_ not succeed. Finding himself surrounded by water, he took up 
' @ position, where he remained during a bitter cold and stormy 
night, and, although thus exposed, returned safe to his lodgings 
the next day at noon.—Hul/ Packet. | 
Of which adventure, if compelled to choose between the two, 
> would the Readers of Hood make choice—of the above—or of 
» thie leap, into the River, by our friend with his clothes on, de- 
“scribed, as the consequence of sympathy during absence of mind, 
“in our December-Curiosities ? 
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A SensistE Man.—A man, inthe habit of talking to himself, 
being asked why he did so, replied—‘‘ Because I like to converse 
with a man of sense.”— Public Journals passim. 










Wuat ts Luxury ?—A candle would have been a luxury 
to Alfred; a half-crown cotton gown to the Queen. Carpets, 
in lieu of rushes, would have been luxuries to Henry VI. Glass 
windows, in lieu of horn, to his nobles. A lettuce to Henry 
VIII.’s Queen ; silk gloves and stockings to Queen Elizabeth ; 
and so on, ad infinitum.—Ibid. 












The epithets applied to the principal cities of Italy are as 
follows :—Rome the holy, Naples the noble, Florence the beau- 
tiful, Genoa the superb, Venice the rich, Padua the learned, 
Bologna the fat, Milan the grand, Ravenna the antique, Leg- 
horn the mercantile, Verona the charming, and Lucca the 


polished.— bid. 


























FINEROLLI took me to see his Conservatorio, in which there 
were between three and four hundred boys. In the great school- 
room, there were some singing, others playing upon the violin, 
hautboy, clarionet, horn, trumpet, &c. &c.; each, different 
music, and in different keys. The noise was horrible, and,in the 
midst of this terrific Babel, the boy who studied Composition 
was expected to perform his task, and harmonize a melody, &c. 
—Kelly's Reminiscences. _ 7 








Mr. Curran was, both lawyer and gentleman; though not 
exactly either, in appearance ; for,as JEPHSON once told him, he 
always looked like a kitten crawling from under the grate.— 
Reynolds's Memoirs. 

Erymotocy Extraorpinary.—* Although a monkish tradi- 
tion gives the title of Prince of Wales to Edward II., in 1285, 
many P son prior to the union of the Dauphine to France, we 
have discovered that it was upon the assumption of the title of 
Dauphin Angiice, Dolphin) by the heir apparent to the French 
crown, that the English, resolving not to be outdone in titular 
magnificence, bestowed upon their heir-apparent the title of 
Prince or W(n)atEs."—The manufacturer of the above joke 
seems to have been entirely unaware of the celebrated reply (in 
a quotation from the old atin Poet) to the Question once pro- 

unded, as to how far our Prince of Wales was Superior to the 

| Dauphin of France. Anything more pointed, triumphant, or 
totus teres atque rotundus, as a Play of Wit, was never retorted. 
Here is the quotation, ‘Quanto Delphinis Balena Britannica 
major." — Edit. of Hoon’s. i. 
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“‘pigiron express, 
) paper, in its shipping intelligence, declared that a vessel had 
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AUSTRALIAN SuPERSTITION.—On the demise of one of the 
tribe, his arins, war instruments, and personal property, are 
laced, at sun-down, on a funeral pile with the body; a circle 
is then described around the tomb, within which no one is 
allowed to intrude but the priest ; who, when the setting sun 
roclaims the approach of evening, places a lighted torch in the 
Send, at the same moment igniting the pile; he waits till its 
flickering light vanishes; his eyes are then directed to heaven, 
and, on beholding the first star in the sky, he exclaims, “ There 
he goes with his fire-stick!”—Hodgson’s Reminiscences of Aus- 
tralia. 





A late writer says, that if you would have an idea of the ocean 
in a storm,—just imagine ten thousand hills and mountains, all 
drunk, and chasing one another over newly ploughed ground, 
with lots of caverns for them to step into, now and then. 





A PHENOMENON.—A governess advertising for a situation 
says, “ she is perfect mistress of her own tongue /” 





SHAKSPEARE’S DESCRIPTION OF A HORSE. 
“‘ Round-hoof’d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril wide ; 
High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong ; 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide.” 


a 


A Cuinesz Dinner.—An officer of the United States squad- 
ron, in the Chinese seas, gives the following bill of fare at a large 
Chinese dinner to which he, with numerous other foreigners, 
was invited :—‘ 1. Bird’s-nest soup. 2. Pork fat fried with 
potatoes. 3S. Hog’s hoofs. 4. Mushrooms stewed. 5. Bird’s- 
nest salad. 6. Giblet soup. 7. Kitten hash. 8. Fried Irish 
potatoes. 9. Rat hash. 10. Tea. 11. Shark’s fins. 12. Fried 
ducks. 13. Dog stew. 14. Stewed chickens. 15. Ham stew. 


16. Pork stew. 17. Fried cucumbers. 18. Paté of rats. 19. 
Feline ragout. 20. Ham stewed with pork. 21. Sucking pig.. 


22. Snail paté. 23. Snail soup. I tasted the first dish, and 
became so disgusted that I could not proceed. They were 
brought on, one dish at a time, in exquisitely beautiful china 
bowls.” 

The. Glasgow Argus, lately announced an extraordinary 
” instead of “pigeon express ;” and another 


eome in with “lots of bowsprit,” instead of “ loss of bowsprit.” 














| 
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A Glasgow paper stated that the Ariel steamer is “ fitted with 
a smock-consuming apparatus ;” 


** Colonel MacLeod into MacLead.” 


Witerature, 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 
By W. A. Mackinnon, Ese. M.P. F.R.S. 
(Second Notice. Longman and Co.) 


WE have already taken brief notice of this highly suggestive 
work, emanating from the pen of one who is thoroughly well 
known as a friend to the cause of human progress and public 
enlightenmert. The present series of essays, on civilization in 
the different republics and monarchies of the world, is, in the 
first place, an excellent manual for the student; and it will 





moreover guide him to a series of productions from the pens of 


first-class authors, the perusal of which will have the effect 
of materially facilitating his researches and his labours. Not 
that Mr. Mackinnon is wanting in originality; far from it. 
When he thinks proper to rely upon his own strength and cor- 
rectness of conception, his views are keen and far-seeing, and, 
what is more, always favourable to the advancement of the 
middle classes, of whom he is ever the liberal and enlightened 
advocate. The speculations, in which our author has indulged, 
in relation to ancient Greece and Rome, and also with regard 
to England, have been already prominently noticed. We prefer, 
indeed, in our present examination, to take up the supplementary 
chapters, which, though by far the most interesting in the 
work, have met with less attention than any others. 

War has ever been one’ of the tools and one of the stumbling- 
blocks of civilization; in many lands it has reduced, with panto- 
mimic. power, a state from a highly civilized condition to one 
of barbarism and imbecility. In regard to this question, Mr. 
M. says, at pp. 248, 249, of his History : 

“ Two tribes of savages, ignorant of tillage, in a barren island or con- 
fined space, may find it impossible to subsist together. The weakest, 
consequently, is destroyed. Where populations have increased, we 
learn that in ancient days they poured down, in resistless numbers, on 
less powerful tribes, and destroyed, plundered, and-laid waste, all that 
was within their reach. Such were the Asiatic wars, those of Rome 
' against Carthage,* and various conquests, in which the entire wealth of 
oe conquered populations was seized, and their persons reduced to 

avery. eas | bee 





* * Delenda est Carthago, 


and a contemporary converted 
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“ Looking over the annals of Europe for the last ten centuries, what a 
system of spoliation, warfare, and horror, do they exhibit! The fierce 
and ignorant masses that poured from the West into the East, led by 
superstition and desire of conquest, must, in the various Crusades, have 
caused much misery to friends and foes ; but the Crusaders themselves 
probably suffered equal, if not greater hardships and privations than 
those whom they attacked. Audaciously carrying the banner of Him 
who came to announce ‘“ Peace on earth and good-will towards men,” 
half a million of human beings, without order or discipline, supply of 
food, or means of purchasing provisions, traversed the greater part of 
Europe, and descended, like a swarm of locusts, on regions where they 
found enemies, rendered wild.by fear of conquest, and mad by supersti- 
tion. This assuredly was not the way to spread the glad tidings of 
redemption among nations.” 


From this sad topic we turn, with pleasure, to the agreeable 
and interesting chapter on the influence of civilization on the 
female sex. That, in the present age, attempts are being made 
to unsex woman; to make her masculine and unfeminine ; that 
certain female romancists have promulgated false ideas upon the 
subject; we are quite aware; but this knowledge only confirms 
the fact, that some change was necessary from the opposite 
extreme of servile degradation in which barbarian ignorance 
placed the weaker half of creation. It is justly observed, on 
pp. 257, 258, that 


*“‘ History no where exhibits a spectacle so revolting, or one that so 
powerfully excites compassion, and even horror, as that formerly pre- 
sented by the situation of the female sex amongst most nations of the 
globe. The lot of slaves was enviable when compared with that of 
women ; and, by an unaccountable contradiction, the men of those very 
nations who treated the captive enemies whom they had enslaved with 
the greatest lenity and forbearance, degraded the companions of their 
lives, and the mothers of their children, by the most rigid oppression 
and sovereign contempt. 

“Among more than one-half of the human race (before the rise of 
civilization) the life of women was an-uninterrupted series of hardships 

_ and humiliations, the patient endurance of which could hardly be 
_ expected of human nature, and yet, with few exceptions, they were 
_ patient.” 7 . 
_ The details upon this point are most varied and interesting, 
z and will amply repay perusal. How much woman owes to the 
’ advancement of civilization, she may here learn at large. But 
~ we would earnestly caution every genuine woman against the 
unwise teaching of those who would inflatethe sex into the rivals, 
_ instead of perfecting them as the helpmates, of man ; who would 
> have them politicians, statesmen, and orators, and so induce 
_ them to part with all feminine grace, delicate loveableness, and 
|» Spiritual (if not, to some extent, physical) beauty. 
© On witchcraft Mr. Mackinnon affords us a vigorous and able 
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sketch ; his account of the various delusions, in connection with 
this appalling folly, is full of animation, and contains much of 
curious and valuable information. The following observations 
are pregnant with melancholy truth: 


“On this account it may be necessary to give a few details on the 
subject of witchcraft and sorcery. It is important to our subject to 
see, even within less than two centuries, the condition in which the 
people not only of this island but of various parts of the globe were, 
when they could behold, not only without disapprobation, but even with 
exultation, men, women, and children burnt alive for witchcraft, after 
having been tortured to confess an imaginary crime, of which they were 
unconscious. That men of education, humanity, and intellectual power, 
equal probably to any now living (Sir Thomas Browne, for instance), 
should have been so infatuated or so benighted by fanaticism as to give 
a passive encouragement to these horrors, in place of manfully opposing 
them, givesa truly melancholy impression of the weakness of our nature! ” 


But it is more especially in his consideration for the poor 
and humble classes, that Mr. Mackinnon enlists the warm sym- 
pathies of every enlightened and philanthropic mind. As a 
statesman and a politician, his career has been one of undeviat- 
ing attention to subjects calculated to benefit the middle and 
humble classes of society ; and the following passage, therefore, 
appropriately concludes our brief resumé of a work which, while 
it is neither entirely free from error, nor as complete as it will 
be, when, in another edition, Mr. Mackinnon shall have 
expanded it into a more elaborate production, is still, as far 
as it goes, erudite, sound, and useful. 


“In concluding these remarks on civilisation and the growth of public 
opinion, we may observe, that, if a further elucidation of the subject 
was required, volumes might be filled, from historical records of every 
nation in the world, to demonstrate the state of mankind in former 
ages, and their improved condition in the present. What a scanty 
amount of comfort was enjoyed,—what a mass of misery was endured— 
by man, in that ocean of time that is past, until within comparatively a 
short period! This contemplation leaves the mind doubtful whether 
most to regret the number of centuries in which man, by his crimes, 
his bigo , his indolence, his superstition, and his folly, has not only 

his existence, but made it wretched; or to rejoice at the im- 
provement that is now daily, if not hourly, taking place ; and affording, 
to the sons of humanity, a state in which the social duties of man to- 
_wards his fellow-creatures are better observed, and in which the 
elements for civilisation are fast spreading over the globe ! . 

«It ie 2 therefore be admitted, “a condition of mankind, as it 
promotes mechanical improvements, considerably to those classes 
Sa ree Seen ae may be enabled to enjoy leisure and 
i cultivation. Let us, however, not be unmindful of those 
whose lot may compel them to remain in that class where: labour is 
required, and where the means of subsistence are precarious. 
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“Care must be taken that the increase of wealth in all the civilised 
nations of the globe, and particularly in our island, may lead us ‘n an 
especial manner to attend to the education, morals, and welfare, of those 
persons whose means are deficient for that purpose. Not only is this 
our bounden duty to them as fellow-creatures, but it is the interest of 
all who have any property to lose. As remarked at the commencement 
of these pages,.there is little to apprehend from popular tumults at the 
present time. The great extension and intluence of property may 
counteract them ; but the means of organisation now are so easy, the 
facility of communicating, and of coinbining, and holding intercourse, from 
the Land's End to John of Groat’s House, is such, that it behoves 
every man of education and of reflection well to consider the vast im- 
portance of instilling a proper moral education into the inferior portion of 
the lower class. Some sort of information will, in the present day, be 
acquired by this class ; and, if not of a moral description, it may take an 
opposite direction. The condition of those who have no means of sup- 

‘port but their own labour, when they see around them so much luxury 
and wealth, must be considered. The constant and severe toil to which 
a labourer is subjected, and the exposure to climate in sickness or 
delicate health, render him, if equally temperate and virtuous as his 
more wealthy neighbour, deserving of the greatest praise, as being 
liable to greater temptations, either from intemperance, or from 
the little attention that his conduct, if he keeps within the pale of the 
Jaw, will excite. The poor man, after his toil, has not the enjoyment 
of imagination, or of literature: in the other classes, whatever may be 
the cares or anxieties, the means of occupying leisure hours in im- 
proving the mind, augmenting information, or perfecting moral attri- 
butes, are great. Under all these circumstances, the man who earns 
his daily bread must be considered with great indulgence, and ought, by 
all possible means, to be assisted by those, whose energy, activity, or 
good fortune, have placed them in affluence.” 


THE FIRESIDE,.A DOMESTIC TALE. By Percy B. Sr. Joun. 
(Lewis, Gower Street North.) 


_ _ Itis truly refreshing, after being repelled and disgusted—no 
lighter words would adequately express our disappointment, and 
our fears for consequences—with the unnatural, and immorally- 
_ tending (if not intended) Novel of ‘‘ Lucretia,” in three vols., 
~ toturn to Mr. St. John’s Christmas Tale, in One, and, therein, 
to find, as we do in abundance, interest and moral precept 
genially blended, and all the best feelings of domestic life 
exalted and held up to respect. Zhe Atheneum is not by any 
_ means wide of the mark, when it asserts that “ The Fire- 
'_» side” is the best of the host of Christmas tales with which 
) the reading public have been lately furnished. Mr. St. John’s 
‘tale, printed in better type, and on better paper than most of 
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its competitors, comes to us, in equally handsome crimson and 
gold exterior, and adornments. Cordially, because conscien- 
tiously, can we recommend it to our hearthsides, since it 
champions their sanctity—and, in its pleasing narrative, must 
conilabdtably add to their entertainment. 


HOOD’S OWN, OR LAUGHTER FROM YEAR TO YEAR. 
Moxon. 

Tue exquisite likeness of the departed poet prefixed to this 
work is worth its entire cost. It is to us quite heart-expanding 
to gaze upon 

“The gracious aspect of benevolence 
Trac’din his likeness.” 
For, in the spirit of his Elegiast, E, L. E., we sympathise to our 
heart’s core with the gentle benignity therein so admirably limned 
—reflected—copied—from the original. 

This great feature of the work done justice to—what have we 
not to say for the Three Hundred and fifty-four (if we counted 
correctly) woodcuts, which are readable by every one—ay, even by 
those who cannot read aword. The child that cannot spell is 
alive to the descriptive—the pasigraphic—drollery of these de- 
signs: the illiterate being who would hold a book of mere letter- 
press upside down, must know how to handle and dwell upon 
these: they place themselves—they interpret themselves—and 
they make us all—old, and young, and middle-aged—shake our 
sides with merriment and laughter ! 

We have a little Toddler who nightly calls, when we reach 
home, for ‘‘ Hood’s Own,” that she may perch on our lap, and 
revel with us, in shouts and glee ; and an only boy, home for the 
holidays (we had two such once !), who comes, and looks over our 
shoulders, and joins the merry chorus. But the glorious being 
who designed these mirth-bestowing sketches, and set them in 
corresponding letter-press, is no more; and his widow, pining 
for him unto death, has gone to join him ; and ¢heir little darlings 
are lone in the bleak world—Orphans !—perhaps the only human 
beings who could not derive enjoyment, and a lull of forgetful- 
ness of the past, from ‘‘ Hood’s Own”—their poor father’s legacy 
of hilarity to all besides, save his destitute offspring. 





The Dutellectual Drama. 
Mz. VANDENHOFF'S READINGS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


te 


We learn from ‘@ correspondent, that Mr. Vandenhoff, our 
most critical and accompli actor, has given, in the county, 





two readings of Shakspeare—one at Preston, the other at 


Pee Maia Ro Ahir a ith. 
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Ashton; the latter for the benefit of Critchley Prince, a man 
from among the humbler classes, who seems to have received 
from nature the gift of poetry. With much judgment, Mr. 
Vandenhoff selected, for the occasion, the first three acts of 
Hamlet, omitting some few scenes. No man enters more com- 
pletely into the conceptions of the poet, or personates, with 
more truth and felicity, the extraordinary characters he has 
brought upon the stage. The actor, for the time, is Hamlet; 
and we reason upon his tones and gestures, as though the ex- 
ression which he modulates were then for the first time uttered. 
The only source of error in reading is misapprehension of the 
author’s intent, for a man always delivers accurately what he has 
thoroughly mastered, and made his own. This accounts for the 
‘success of Mr. Vandenhoff’s performance. He has allowed 
Hamlet to pass into his mind, and modify, for the time, his sen- 
timents, and their utterance; or, in other words, the actor 
becomes totally confounded with the personage he represents, so 
that we contemplate but one idiosyncrasy. We know of no 
ot enjoyment of the kind than hearing such poetry as 
hakspeare’s declaimed in the rich, deep, sonorous, voice of such 
an actor as Mr. Vandenhoff. Every image, by the ministry of 
his rare art, is traced vividly before the mind’s eye; the most 
delicate shades of sentiment become palpable; and a spirit 
ses into the verse which gives it vitality, and the power to 
influence us like living speech. We can perfectly credit, there- 
fore, the extraordinary effects produced, according to our corres- 
pondent, on the audiences at Preston and Ashton, who must 
possess no little taste and discrimination to be able to appreciate 
so masterly an exhibition of art. It would afford us much gra- 
tification to have these Shakspearian readings repeated in London, 
where, of necessity, we possess far more cultivated audiences, 
though not, perbaps, more disposed to do justice to merit, or to 
listen with pleasure and admiration to the finest poetry in the 
world.— Sunday Times. 


Exhibitions. 
BURFORD’S PANORAMA. 


We beg leave to remind parents, guardians, and others having 
| _ at heart the rational amusement of their young charges, now in 
_ the Metropolis for the holidays, of the three splendid Panoramic 
Views at Mr. Burford’s Rooms, in Leicester Square. These 
‘iews will introduce them, by admirable pictorial effects, to the 
ities of Athens, and Constantinople, as well as to the more ex- 
| Siting triumphs of the British arms on the banks of the Sutlej. 


rt 
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MADAME TUSSAUD'S EXHIBITION. 

Madame Tussaud and her inimitable collection of life-like 
Wax-Work groups, and individual ‘celebrities—as well as her 
Napoleon travelling carriage—robes—and other relics—should 
also prove an unforgotten attraction to all the oe both 
great and small, of this festive and holiday season. 


THE COLOSSEUM. 

In order to meet the means of all classes of the community, 
the Proprietor of this Scene of Enchantment has ordered 
a Division of Prices, so that a single shilling, at a single visit, 
will now effect an introduction to a fair proportion of his ex- 
traordinary establishment.: The Division announced is to the 
following effect :— Morning View of the Panorama of London and 
Museum, 1s. ; Conservatories, Swiss Cottage, Mont Blanc, Is. ; 
Stalactite Caverns of Adelsberg, 1s. Prize Cartoons on view, 
‘no extra charge.— Evening Entertainments :—Grand Promenade, 
Museum of Sculpture, Conservatories, Aviary, Classic Ruins, 
Swiss Cot ont Blanc, and Torrent, Ils. Marvellous 
Panorama’of don by night, ls. extra ; Stalactite Caverns, 1s. 
extra. ' Music’ is “provided from two till dusk, and from. seven 
tilkvhalf-past ten~Children, day and evening, being admitted 
at half price. 





BOOKS, &c., RECEIVED. 


‘Qn is the C urch ? a Sermon by the Rey. R: Wilson, D.D: (Hatchard & 
‘Séa): Iphigenia’ | Auli is, ted to the. modern’ Stage, by J, W.!Calcratt 
ee Dublin) : Remarks on the ordinary modes: of’ teaching Writing 

16 fa Decor B,.F.. Foster (Souter S The : |Sharpe’s (Magazine, 
ng alia nowhill) : IFrory for, She). 

rhe. Agricultural i: cealnbe herwood Co 
aie the Word, sho to year, illustrated ‘6 arb. 
mam Navigation, and ep anes oscar 
i preopnecting 
Australia, ‘by Smith Evane Letts f-Fat far are :, Not 
Sch fe ilbert). 
Garden Ay Fruitist, a Nebectty magazi - coloured 

‘Correct, best edition (Groombri gey'Boni). 
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‘does not suit our mb Novel in MS. 
‘declined. ‘We have not‘room for fhe Tale of 
aera veda Dent far! their 


inck Street, 
> Houns- 





